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irst Prize Winners = — Second Prize Winners 


Left: Ayla Birol, Denver, Left: Charlotte Houston, Se- 
colorado, Senior Division. 4 “ \V/ ° dalia, Missouri, Junior Divi- 
Right: Jennie Lin Poulson, G ran P ri Z e€ mn e€ rs sion. 
rovo, Utah, Junior Division. Left: Maurine C. Johnson, Eaton, Colorado, Right: Una Jean West, Og- 
Junior Division. den, Utah, Senior Division. 


Right: Mrs. Patricia M. Jeppson, Preston, Idaho, 
Senior Division. 
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Sulfamethazine Lederle 
SULMET is the dependable guardian of the health of Dependable once-a-day treatment for: ] 
your sheep . .. and your profits! It’s a powerful treatment, © Shippi P f : 
yet gentle and easy on the animals. It stays with them ipping Fneumonia “ 
longer, secures high blood concentration against infection @ Foot Rot . 
and effectively shortens the period of sickness. © Cocddiccics 1 
SULMET costs you less per animal treated and saves st 
you the costly losses caused by death, stunting and lost @ Blue Bag ei 
weight. Frequently, a single treatment is sufficient. ®@ Bacillary Enteritis ‘ 
, Available at your druggist or feed store. Write for free @ Pink Eye po 
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CO rT 


Your National Officers Send 


Greetings and Wishes for a 


HAPPY NEW YEAR 





John H. Breckenridge Don Clyde 
Vice President Vice President 


Wallace Ulmer 
President 


on bells will have rung the old year out and the new 
one in when this greeting reaches you. But that will not 
detract from its warmth and sincerity. 

It is, of course, a “new” year in a specific sense for 
the sheep industry. Through the National Wool Act of 1954 
we have been given an incentive to increase our production 
of lamb and wool and the opportunity, if the sheepmen of 
the country so elect, to expand the outlet for those products. 
Also, it will be the first in many years that we will be mar- 
keting our wool on the open market without a Government 
price floor under us. 

I sincerely hope that we will be able to handle these 
assignments wisely. 

As the newly elected president of the National Wool 
Growers Association, I recognize the high honor that has 
been bestowed on me. I also sense keenly the great respon- 
sibility that comes with it. And I realize that it is only 
with the support of all of you that I can hope to discharge 
my duties in a satisfactory manner. Working together, I 
believe, we can make 1955 a very auspicious year for the 
sheep industry. 

May it be a very happy and prosperous year for each and 
every one of you! 

—wWallace Ulmer 


T is a pleasure to send best wishes for the New Year to 
all of America’s wool growers. The year 1955 has many 
new horizons for those of us who raise sheep. I am thinking 
particularly of Section 708 of the Wool Act of 1954—the 
“self-help” section. If we can properly activate that section, 
then our future can be brighter than any of us dream. Let 
us all look forward to trying to help ourselves in 1955. 


—J. H. Breckenridge 


HE closing of 1954 consummates a year which was neither 
pleasant nor prosperous for the average wool grower. 
Drought and high operational expenses, coupled with the 
low prices received for our products, made our business un- 
profitable. But an undaunted faith coupled with a deter- 
mination to succeed is the stock in trade of every wool 
grower. Your courage and versatility have been demon- 
strated on so many occasions that no one expects you to 
either quit or whimper too much over our present dilemma. 
It is my belief and sincere wish that 1955 will be a 
happier year for all of you. I look forward to a year of 


accomplishment and success, a year marked with greater 


| with your flocks, produce from the range. 


» American people. 


appreciation for the stream of new wealth you sheepmen, 
May you continue 
to assist in that miracle of transformation of Nature’s grass, 
weeds, and browse into millions of pounds of those indis- 
pensable products of wool and lamb to feed and clothe the 


—Don Clyde 
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Angus Mcintosh 


Penrose B. Metcalfe 
Vice President 


Vice President 


Harold Josendal 
Vice President 


S the year closes we take a minute to look at the past and 

the future. 

We are grateful that our Nation’s leadership has pur- 
sued a course of strength directed toward world peace. We 
are hopeful that this course will see our country even 
stronger, in both our economy and defense in 1955, with a 
continued movement toward an easier and more enduring 
world peace. 

In our own industry we have seen a hectic year. Our 
customers for wool, the manufacturers, have undergone a 
major realignment leading toward a stronger industry. Our 
lamb markets have not kept pace with an expanding econ- 
omy. To stay in business we have embarked on a new four- 
year support program. As part of this program there is a 
provision for “self-help” through an all-out promotion of 
our products. 

We have a golden opportunity before us. We can now 
pull ourselves up by our own bootstraps. We have a real 
chance to bring our industry up to its rightful place in our 
economy. I am confident that all of us growers will seize 
this opportunity and authorize through referendum a bang-up 
sales campaign. 

Best wishes to every wool grower for a Happy and 
Progressive New Year. 


—Harold Josendal 


wish to thank the members of the National Wool Growers 
Association for the honors which they have bestowed 
upon me. 

It is my earnest hope that during the coming year we 
may all work together for the advancement of our common 
cause. May the New Year bring more stability to our in- 
dustry, peace and prosperity to our great Nation, and success 
and happiness to all. ' 


—Angus McIntosh 


T appears that the coming year should hold a measure 

of hope for the wool industry which has managed to sur-: 

vive and prosper reasonably through the past several years 

in spite of drought, Government restrictions, with a minimum, 
of subsidies, and the competition of synthetics. 

It is my belief that the general public is coming to real- 

ize, more and more, that there can be no artificial substitute 


for the inherent qualities of the natural wool fiber for many 


essential purposes. As the advantages of wool are further 
brought fully and honestly to the knowledge of the buying 
public, our product should become increasingly in demand. 

The campaign so well started to increase the consump- 
tion of lamb is already having a desirable effect, which 
should increase steadily as the campaign is continued and 
extended. 

As more funds become available for the advancement 
of wool and lamb, we should be able to secure and maintain 
for our products our rightful share of the American market. 

—Penrose B. Metcalfe 
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SHEEP DOG 
DIRECTORY 


Miriam Peryam 
Encampment, Wyoming 
“The Working Border Collie — Registered” 


Arthur N. Allen 
R.F.D. 6 — McLeansboro, Illinois 
“Famous Working Border Collies’’ 
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FIVE MODELS WITH NEW CHASSIS 
ONE OR TWO BEDS - PATENT PENDING 
BUSINESS SINCE 1907 
Wm. E. MADSEN & SONS Mfg. CO. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
























Pendleton 


MEN’S SHIRTS 
WOMEN’S SPORTSWEAR 
LOUNGING ROBES 

BED BLANKETS 
RANCHWEAR 


“Always Virgin Wool” 


At Your Dealers 


Pendleton Woolen Mills 
Portland 4, Oregon 





























STIFF LAMB DISEASE 
ROBS YOU OF YOUR PROFIT! 


REX WHEAT GERM OIL will 
prevent and cure stiff lamb 


disease in your flock. 


Write for free booklet 
and prices. 


MONTICELLO, 
ILLINOIS 








ROSS RIZLEY RESIGNS 


Former Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Ross Rizley resigned his posi- 
tion on December 16. Rizley was also 
director of the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

A former Republican member of 
Congress from Oklahoma, Rizley came 
to the USDA during the second session 
of the 83rd Congress. He devoted con- 
siderable time to serving as liaison with 
members of Congress. 

The White House announcement gave 
no reason for Rizley’s resignation, but 
it has been reported that he is in line 
for a Federal judgeship. 

It is also reported, but without official 
confirmation, that James McConnell, 
administrator of the Commodity Sta- 
bilization Service, has been selected to 
fill Mr. Rizley’s post as Assistant Sec- 
retary of Agriculture in charge of 
Agricultural Stabilization. 


U. P. EXTENDS DROUGHT RATES 


The Union Pacific Railroad on De- 
cember 9 extended the drought relief 
rates on livestock which may now be 
returned to the origin points in the 
States of Colorado and Wyoming any 
time up to May 31, 1955. 

Railroad officials stated: “This is, of 
course, for the purpose of making it 
possible to return breeder or stocker 
livestock to farms and ranches from 
which they had to be moved this fall 
or winter due to drought conditions and 
feed shortages.” 


EMERGENCY LOANS EXTENDED 


Emergency loan designations have 
been extended until December 31, 1955, 
in Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and 
Texas, according to a recent USDA news 
release. 

The extension was made because of 
the severe and prolonged drought and 
other adverse agricultural conditions 
prevailing in these States. 


HAMPSHIRE GROUP MEETS 


The American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation held its 65th annual meeting 
in Chicago on December 1. The group 
voted to increase transfer fees 25 cents 
each and registry fees 25 cents per 
head to members of the Association. 


Non-members will pay the usual double 
rates. New rates become effective 
March 1, 1955. 

The group also voted to hold a Na.- 
tional Hampshire Show at the Ohio 
State Fair in 1955. More than $2,500 § 
in prizes will be offered for Hampshire 
sheep at that show. 2 

G. S. Beresford, New Vernon, New § 
Jersey, was reelected president of the § 
group. Ronald Hogg of Salem, Oregon, 
was reelected vice president. Directors 
of the association are: Ward Smith from > 
Colorado; W. L. Sousley from Ken- § 
tucky, V. B. Vandiver from Missouri; } 
A. Carter Myers from Tennessee; and § 
Godfrey Priddy of California. All were J 
reelected. Mrs. Helen Belote was ref 
elected secretary-treasurer of the group. 


FARMING INCOME DROPS 


Farmers received about 27.2 billion 
dollars for what they marketed from 
January through ‘November, 1954. 
This was four percent less than in the 
same period of 1953, according to the | 
December 16 report of the Agricultural f 
Marketing Service. i 

Prices of all farm products averaged ¥ 
three percent lower than last year. 

Cash receipts for livestock and live- 
stock products were about 15.3 billion, 
or three percent below last year. 
ceipts from cattle and hogs increased 
slightly, but not enough to offset lower 
receipts from eggs, chickens and dairy 
products. 

Crop receipts totaled about 11.9 bil- 
lion dollars in the 11-month period, six 
percent below the same period in 1953, 
with considerable declines in receipts 
from cotton, wheat and truck crops. 


GALLUP WINS AWARD 


Dr. Willis D. Gallup, professor in the 
Department of Agricultural Chemistry 
Research, Oklahoma A and M College, 


Re- § 





for the past 14 years, was the recipient 
of the 1954 Morrison Award, given each 


year to a member of the American So-] 


ciety of Animal Production for distin- 


guished service in the animal husbandry | 
field. He was presented with a check! 
for $1,250 at a luncheon session of the| 


Society, Saturday, November 27. 

This award is made annually by Pro- 
fessor F. B. Morrison of Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 

In the citation of Dr. Gallup at the 


award presentation it was brought out / 


that he has been studying the carotene 
requirements of dairy cattle for nearly 
18 years, that his research on the use 
of cottonseed meal in livestock rations 
has spanned more than 30 years, and 
that his contributions toward improving 
the utilization of non-protein nitrogen 
by ruminants has covered more than a 
decade. 
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TO TEACH IN AUSTRALIA 


Alexander Johnston, University of 
Wyoming wool specialist, will teach 
next year as a guest professor at the 
New South Wales University of Tech- 
nology in Australia. He plans to leave 
Wyoming on March 1, 1955, and return 
on November 1, 1955. 

While at the Australian University 
he will give a series of lectures in ad- 
vanced wool technology. The lectures 
will deal especially with present testing 
method used by the U. S. wool industry. 

Johnston holds two degrees from the 
University of Wyoming. He specialized 
in wool technology and economics. 


RALSTON PURINA 
FELLOWSHIPS 


The Ralston Purina Company has 
announced its Research Fellowship 
Awards program for 1955-’56, under 
which 10 outstanding agricultural col- 
lege students will be able to do grad- 
uate work. Application blanks and 
rules of the annual program are now 
being sent to agriculture colleges 
throughout the United States and Can- 
ada. 

Application blanks for these awards 
may also be obtained by writing The 
Ralston Purina Research Awards Com- 
mittee, c/o Mr. J. D. Sykes, Ralston 
Purina Co., St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


“CLEAN WOOL ACT” 


An early December proposal to the 
Wnited Kingdom’s House of Commons 
asked for a “Clean Wool Act” for the 
United Kingdom. 

Speaking during the agricultural de- 
bate, Hervey Rhodes, Member of Parlia- 
ment (M.P.) for Ashton-under-Lyne, 
and a director of an Oldham firm of 
woolen manufacturers, said that the 
branding of wool with pitch and tar 
caused tremendous trouble to wool tex- 
tile manufacturers. 

Mr. Rhodes said he appreciated the 
efforts made by the International Wool 
Textile Organization to encourage the 
production of clean wool, but felt that 
stronger measures were needed both in 
Britain and Australia. 

He showed the other Members of 
Parliament two pieces of wool fabric 
specked with pitch, saying that there 
might be a thousand marks of that kind 
in one piece of cloth. He also read a let- 
ter from a manufacturer claiming that 
stained wool, by slowing production and 
causing extra work, was costing his 
company about £10,000 ($28,000) a year. 


WORLD WOOL PRODUCTION 


The Foreign Agricultural Service now 
estimates 1954 world wool output at the 
record level of 4,430 million pounds. 


January, 1955 


This is about 10 million pounds above 
the preliminary June forecast. 

If this production materializes, it will 
be 70 million pounds over the 1953 out- 
put, 460 million more than in 1950, and 
500 million pounds above prewar pro- 
duction. Bulk of the increase is ex- 
pected to come from Australia, New 
Zealand, Uruguay, and the Union of 
South Africa. 


U. S. MERINOS TO INDIA? 


Sheep and wool improvement work 
being done at the Sheep Breeding and 
Research Station at Jaipur, Rajputana, 
India, is proving beneficial to that 
country. 

Dr. Jay L. Lush of Iowa University 
visited the Indian sheep station recently 
and recommended to N. L. Narayan, 
wool improvement officer there, that in 
view of the ban on the export of Merino 
sheep from Australia a trial should be 
made to discover whether or not Delaine 
Merinos from the United States would 
be suitable for this part of India. 


NEW FARM BUREAU HEAD 


Charles B. Shuman, president of the 
Illinois Agricultural Association, was 
chosen to head the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at its convention in 
New York the week of December 13. His 
selection followed the resignation of 
Allen B. Kline on account of ill health. 


D’‘EWART IN WASHINGTON 
POST 


Representative Wesley A. D’Ewart of 
Montana, according to press reports, has 
been given an important post in the 
USDA. He will be an administrative 
assistant for liaison with Congress 
and political activity. Representative 
D’Ewart was unsuccessful in his at- 
tempt last November to secure election 
to the U. S. Senate from Montana. 


WOOL CASE DECISION 


Two Salt Lake men on December 23, 
1954, were found guilty of conspiracy 


and concealing material facts from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


Convicted on four counts each by a 
U. S. District Court jury were Steven 
I. Greer, owner of the Inland Wool Co., 
404 W. 7th South, Salt Lake City, and 
Leslie W. Burnham, wool grader. 


Burnham also was found guilty on 
three counts of perjury arising from 
testimony last September before the 
grand jury which indicted the two men. 


The men were charged in two counts 
with showing Government officials sam- 
ple bags of wool for appraisal purposes 
which were not representative of wool 
to be sold. 


They also were charged in two counts 
with conspiracy to conceal the true 
grade and quality of wool from the 
Government. 


The Government alleges that action 
of the defendants cost the United 
States $250,000. 

Greer was found innocent on two 
counts of making false statements re- 
garding loans for wool. 


Judge Willis W. Ritter did not set a 
date for sentencing. 


—Deseret News and Telegram 





CORRIEDALES 


HAVE WHAT YOU WANT 


The ewes are _ prolific 
and lamb easily, the 
lambs gain rapidly, have 
high dressing percentage 
and develop excellent 
mutton carcass, and the 
rams are prepotent, vi- 
gorous and virile, with a 
long life span. All have 
gentle dispositions, and 
with the incentive now 
on wool you'll be inter- 
ested to find in shear heavy fleeces. 





For Information: 


American Corriedale 
Association, Inc. 


108 Parkhill Avenue 
Columbia, Missouri 


Rollo E. Singleton, Secretary 











INSURE FEEDING SUCCESS 





618 Wilson Building 





p AMPLE PROTEIN... 
as COTTONSEED MEAL~ PELLETS 


The STANDARD of QUALITY 
for HIGH-PROTEIN SUPPLEMENTS 


Educational Service 


NATIONAL COTTONSEED PRODUCTS ASSN, 


INC. 


Dallas 1, Texas 











NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


President 
Wallace Ulmer, Miles City, Montana 


Honorary Presidents 
R. C. Rich, Burley, Idaho 
G. N. Winder, Denver, Colorado 
Sylvan J. Pauly, Deer Lodge, Montana 
W. H. Steiwer, Fossil, Oregon 
Ray W. Willoughby, San Angelo, Texas 


Vice Presidents 
Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho 
Don Clyde, Provo, Utah 
Harold Josendal, Casper, Wyoming 
Angus McIntosh, Las Animas, Colorado 
Penrose B. Metcalfe San Angelo, Texas 

Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
J. M. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah 


Assistant Secretary 
Edwin E. Marsh, Salt Lake City, Utah 


John H. 


Executive Committee 
M. P. Espil, Jr., Litchfield Park, Arizona 
Lloyd Avilla, Red Bluff, California 
Frank Meaker, Montrose, Colorado 
John Noh, Kimberly, Idaho 
A. C. Grande, Lennep, Montana 
Chandler B. Church, Elko, Nevada 
John V. Withers, Paisley, Oregon 
Edward Waara, Buffalo, South Dakota 
R. W. Hodge, Del Rio, Texas 
M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah 
Corwin H. King, Yakima, Washington 
Leonard Hay, Rock Springs, Wyoming 


Affiliated Organizations 
Arizona Wool Growers Association 
14 East Jefferson St., Phoenix 


Robert W. Lockett, President 
H. B. Embach, Secretary 


California Wool Growers Association 
151 Mission Street, San Francisco 


Lloyd Avilla, President 
W. P. Wing, Secretary 


Colorado Wool Growers Association 
Drovers’ Bldg., 1408 East 47th Ave., Denver 


Frank Meaker, President 
Brett Gray, Jr., Secretary 


Idaho Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 2598, Boise 


John Noh, President 
M. C. Claar; Secretary 


Montana Wool Growers Association 
Livestock Building, 7 Edwards St., Helena 


A. C. Grande, President 
Everett E. Shuey, Secretary 


Nevada Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 1429, Reno 


Chandler B. Church, President 
John E. Humphrey, Secretary 


Oregon Wool Growers Association 
P. O. Box 256, Pendleton 


John V. Withers, President 
Victor W. Johnson, Secretary 


Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Association 
P. O. Box 1486, San Angelo 

R. W. Hodge, President 

Ernest L. Williams, Secretary 


Utah Wool Growers Association 

361 Union Pacific Annex Bldg., Salt Lake City 
Don Clyde, President 

J. A. Hooper, Secretary 

Washington Wool Growers Association 

807 Spokane St., Ellensburg 


Philip B. Kern, President 
Philip E. Bloom, Secretary 


Western South Dakota Sheep Growers 
Association 
Rapid City 


Edward Waara, President 
H. J. Devereaux, Secretary 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association 
McKinley 


Leonard Hay, President 
J. B. Wilson, Secretary 
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FINAL VOTE UP TO YOU 








HE 90th annual convention, although 
over, will be long remembered as 
a well-attended, hard-working one with 
many actions taken that will affect the 
industry for a long time to come. 


As is always true with the innovation 
of new ideas such as the National Wool 
Act of 1954, there are almost as many 
different opinions as there are individ- 
uals discussing the particular questions. 
This is undoubtedly a healthy situation 
because when all facts and points of 
view are presented, sound decisions will 
ultimately be reached which will be 
beneficial to the industry. 


To an uninformed observer the situa- 
tions which prevailed at the various 
committee meetings might appear to be 
irreconcilable, but even with pressures 
of self-interest and different attitudes, 
the ultimate result, we are firmly con- 
vinced, will be in the best interest of 
the industry. 


The policies and resolutions adopted 
by your National are largely in the na- 
ture of proposals and recommendations, 
the carrying out of which are delegated 
mainly to the officers. But they cannot 
be successful without the wholehearted 
support of the producers. Many of the 
actions taken are in the nature of a pro- 
posal to the Government agency in- 
volved. This is particularly true in the 
case of the National Wool Act. Some are 
recommendations to other bodies. This 
is the case with respect to the activation 
of Section 708 or the “self-help” pro- 
vision of the Act. 


It should be clearly understood that 
the resolutions passed in connection 
with Section 708 must go before the 
Board of Directors of the proposed 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc. Then if the Board of Directors 
approves the recommendations, the 
Secretary of Agriculture must deter- 
mine whether in his opinion they are 
in the producers’ interest; and then fi- 
nally if they are acceptable to the Sec- 
retary, you, the grower, must decide 
whether the actions taken are in your 
own interest. Watch for further devel- 
opments of this most important program. 
Remember also this is a proposal differ- 
ent and new to agriculture. There may 
be “stumbling blocks” thrown in the 
way of activating this program of pro- 
motion and advertising of lamb and 
wool by those who are envious of the 
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Convention Approves 708 


by Executive Secretary J. M. (CASEY) JONES 


accomplishments of the industry, by 
those who fear that the success of such 
a program will not be in their own self- 
interest, and there will be those who say 
“go slow,” a bad precedent may be 
established. 

By action of our convention, the pol- 
icy is to proceed cautiously, honestly 
and with fairness to all, but to “go”! 
Many rumors are circulating concern- 
ing this program for the reasons 
mentioned above. This industry is on 
sound ground in its effort to help itself. 
Probably a good motto would be “Keep 
your eyes and ears open, your mouth 
shut and proceed.” The industry has a 
good case. It can be defended forth- 
rightly and selfish interests may find 
it difficult to justify their position. 

Another most fundamental consider- 
ation must also be given by grower in- 
terests for the National Wool Act to 
succeed, and that is to be sure that your 
wool is marketed to the best possible 
advantage. Every grower should take 
it as a personal insult to his intelligence 
for any buyer or prospective buyer of 
his clip to tell him: “It makes no differ- 
ence what you sell me your wool for; 
you are guaranteed 62 cents per grease 








pound.” Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. In adhering to a statement 
of this kind, the grower not only reduces 
his income but on the whole jeopardizes 
the entire wool program if demands be- 
come so great as to deplete the funds 
available for the payment. 

It is true the domestic wool market 
has been dull for over two years; in 
most instances below the world mar- 
ket. It also appears that every effort is 
being made by some segments of the 
industry to “bear” the market to the 
greatest extent possible. This has not 
only been true in the market place but 
also reflected in the very thin futures 
market. Don’t get panicky with the 
pessimistic talk of the “bears”; wool is 
a much demanded commodity and the 
foreign markets are strong. Sell at the 
highest price possible and protect not 
only your own pocketbook but also the 
funds from wool tariffs which make this 
program possible. 

This can be a most profitable year for 
the sheep industry, the most profitable 
in a decade, but everyone must defend 
his industry and the program which 
provides the stimuli for improved con- 
ditions. 


Effectiveness of Buy-American Act Reduced 


Y Executive Order, the effectiveness 

of the Buy-American Act has been 
greatly reduced. Up to December 17, 
1954, the date of President Eisenhow- 
er’s order (10582), Federal agencies 
had been required to give preference to 
domestic producers in their purchases 
if domestic prices were not unreason- 
able. “Unreasonable” was interpreted 
to mean not more than 25 percent above 
prices for foreign materials of similar 
quality. 

In the President’s order the price 


differential is cut to a six to ten percent 


basis. As we understand it, the six per- 
cent differential would be allowed if the 
price of the comparable foreign com- 
modity was on a duty-paid U. S. landed 
basis. If the payment of duty was not 
involved, that is, if the material was 
purchased at the foreign point of origin, 
the Federal agency must purchase the 
domestic article if it is not more than 
ten percent above the foreign price. 
These price differentials may be dis- 
regarded in the interest of national 


security if the President or his desig- 
nated official so directs. Also the order 
says: 

“In any case in which the head of 
an executive agency proposing to pur- 
chase domestic materials determines 
that a greater differential than that 
provided in this order between the cost 
of such materials of domestic origin 
and materials of foreign origin is not 
unreasonable or that the purchase of 
materials of domestic origin is not in- 
consistent with the public interest, this 
order shall not apply.” 

A written report of the facts must be 
submitted to the President through the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
by the official making such a deter- 
mination as provided in the above para- 
graph, within 30 days thereafter. 

A press statement on this Executive . 
Order asserts that the President will 
not now ask for Congressional modifi- 
cation of the Buy-American Act. It im- 
plies that the desired changes have been 
achieved through Presidential order. 





The 1955 Platform and Program 
of the National Association 


AS ADOPTED BY THE 90th ANNUAL CONVENTION, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, DECEMBER 6-9, 1954 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


1. Activation of Section 708 of the National Wool Act of 1954 


We recommend that the officers of the National Wool 
Growers Association be authorized to cooperate with other 
organizations in setting up the American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc., and in petitioning the Secretary of Agriculture 
to call for a referendum for the collection of monies as 
provided in Section 708. 

We recommend that the deduction to be made from the 
incentive payments for carrying out the purposes of the 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc. be not more than 
one cent per pound of wool. 

We urge that, in submitting a petition to the Secretary 
of Agriculture implementing Section 708 of the National 
Wool Act of 1954, provision be made therein for basing the 
referendum on the producers of two-thirds of the volume 
of wool represented in the referendum rather than on two- 
thirds of the individual growers; and that the voting be 
done by individual growers rather than by group voting 
by cooperatives. 

We recommend that the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation be on record as approving the proposed articles of 
incorporation and by-laws for the American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc., as outlined by the proposal presented to the 
Executive Committee in its meeting on December 6, 1954, 
with the understanding that the grouping of the States in 
the various regions be such that all of the States east of 
the Mississippi River shall be in Region I, that the States 
of North Dakota, eastern South Dakota, Minnesota, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas and Louisiana 
shall be in Region II; and that western South Dakota shall be 
in Region IV. 

We also recommend these changes in the proposed 
articles of incorporation and by-laws: 

a. We believe in the time-tested American fundamental 
principle that men should be governed by those of their 
own choosing. In the presently proposed by-laws of the 
American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., there is no guar- 
antee that such will be the case. We think that it should 
be mandatory upon the delegates of the members that they 
elect to the Board of Directors those persons who have been 
nominated for those positions by the member organizations 
in each region and that the delegates should be prohibited 
from electing any other persons than those so nominated. 

We, therefore, urge that the proposed by-laws be 
amended to include this provision and that this provision 
be exempt from amendment by the Board of Directors. 

b. We ask that changes be made in the latest draft of 
the proposed by-laws to show: 

That the National Wool Growers Association will have 
no delegates from Regions I and II; eight from Region III; 
seven from Region IV; seven from Region V; and a delegate 
at large. 

That the National Wool Marketing Corporation will 
have five delegates from Region I; six from Region II; two 
from Region IV; and one from Region V. 
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That the Pacific Wool Growers will have one delegate 
from Region V. 

‘That the National Wool Growers Association will have 
no director from Regions I and II; two from Region III; two 
from Region IV; and two from Region V. 

That the National Wool Marketing Corporation will have 
one director from Region I; one director from Region II; 
none from Region III or Region IV; and one from Region V. 

We recommend that the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation direct the attention of the member organizations of 
the American Sheep Producers Council, Inc., to the fact 
that this is a producers’ program. We also recommend that 
those clauses in the proposed by-laws providing for a non- 
producer director and delegate from the National Wool 
Growers Association be deleted. 

We also suggest that the attention of other organiza- 
tions be directed to selecting delegates whose major interest 
is the sheep industry. 

We suggest that the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association in the selection of its 
delegate at large give consideration to the equitable dis- 
tribution of representation. 

We recommend that the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Sheep Producers Council, Inc., make an effort to coun- 
teract the false public impression of the superiority of 
imported products. 


2. Commendation of Secretary Benson 


The National Wool Growers Association expresses its 
appreciation for the exemplary work done by Secretary of 
Agriculture Ezra Taft Benson in behalf of the wool growing 
industry. 


3. Tariff 


The National Wool Growers Association reaffirms its 
position with respect to tariff matters and authorizes its 
officers to cooperate with other interested groups in making 
a thorough study of the entire tariff question. 

We favor an adequate tariff on raw wool, also an ade- 
quate tariff on manufactures of wool, and we will not, so 
far as possible, permit a reduction in the duties on raw wool. 
We expect the manufacturers of wool to work with us to 
accomplish this objective. 


4. Encroachment on Rights 


The Supreme Court of the United States in a decision 
in the Phillips Gas Case has established the principle that 
the Federal Government should fix and establish the price 
that a producer can legally pay to the land owner for gas 
produced from such owner’s land and also to establish the 
price that a purchaser of such gas can legally pay to the 
producer at the well. 

We believe this decision is fundamentally and danger- 
ously wrong and strongly recommend to the Congress that 
appropriate legislation be enacted redefining the powers 
of the Federal Power Commission and, in such redefinition, 
to clearly and firmly state that neither that agency nor any 
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other agency of the Federal Government shall have the 
power to encroach upon the prerogatives and long-established 
practices of the respective States nor upon the intrinsic 
and inalienable rights of individual citizens, nor to fix 
prices in any competitive business. 


5. Taxes 


The National Wool Growers Association recommends 
that early in the next session, Congress extend the involun- 
tary conversion feature of the capital gains tax to livestock 
when sales of breeding stock have been forced by drought, 
and that this should be retroactive to include 1954 sales. 

We appreciate the work of the National Live Stock Tax 
Committee and its attorney, Stephen H. Hart, and thank our 
friends in Congress and the Treasury Department for their 
cooperative endeavors the past year and urge that their 
commendable work be continued. 


6. Drought Aid 


Recognizing the critical situation existing in many areas 
of this country by reason of a long-continued disastrous 
drought which threatened the existence of the livestock in- 
dustry, the Secretary of Agriculture, by direction of the 
President, set up a system of drought relief which was a 
tremendous help in the maintenance of foundation flocks 
and herds in the sections affected, and which worked very 
satisfactorily. 

The system of handling this aid to the industry has been 
changed this year and has not proven as satisfactory or 
effective in accomplishing its fundamental purpose as the 
original setup. 

Therefore, we petition the Secretary of Agriculture to 
revise the present method of aid to function along the lines 
of the one originally authorized. 


7. Sheep Diseases 


We urgently request the Honorable Ezra Taft Benson, 
Secretary of Agriculture, to call an early conference of sheep 
producers, livestock sanitary officials and other interested 
groups to discuss the sheep scabies problem and outline plans 
for its solution and also to consider other sheep disease 
problems. 


8. Research 


We recognize the importance of research on disease, 
wool, meat, feeding and management to the progress of our 
industry and to the public welfare. We appreciate the in- 
crease given in research funds and commend the work that 
has been done. 


We recommend increased support for fundamental re- 
search by land-grant colleges in cooperation with the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture and the experimental work con- 
ducted by private industry. 


9. Labor 


We express our appreciation for the work done by the 
California Range Association in securing the passage of 
Public Law 770 and Public Law 936. 

There has been some illegal entry into this country by 
men who have gone to sheep raising centers and applied 
for work. A percentage of these men have proven to be 
undesirable as sheepherders. We recommend that the offi- 
cers of the National Wool Growers Association do not appeal 
for stay of deportation of men coming into this country 
illegally but direct their efforts towards securing the legal- 
ized entry of qualified men. 

We urge the deportation of imported herders who leave 
the industry for other employment. 

We oppose any attempt to hold employers liable for 
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unknowingly hiring men who have entered the country 
illegally. 


10. Dues Deduction Program 


We urge that all wool topmakers buying wool at country 
points cooperate in the dues deduction program for the var- 
ious State associations which make up the National Wool 
Growers Association and the American Wool Council, Inc. 


We again thank those wool firms and wool dealers who 
have cooperated in this dues deduction program and urge 
their continued support. 


11. 


We urge all of our members and all other citizens to 
purchase Series E and H Savings Bonds to the full extent 
of their financial ability and authorize our National officers 
and headquarters staff to cooperate with the U. S. Savings 
Bonds Division of the Treasury Department if called upon 
for a promotional program among all of its members and 
associates. 


Bond Purchases 


12. Nation-wide Committee of Industry, Agriculture 
and Labor on Import-Export Policy 


We commend and offer our gratitude to the Nation-wide 
Committee of Industry, Agriculture and Labor on Import- 
Export Policy and to Mr. O. R. Strackbein as chairman for 
their very diligent work in keeping an eye on tariff matters 
in Washington. 


13. Commendation of National Officers 


We commend the officers of the National Wool Growers 
Association for the excellent manner in which they have 
conducted the affairs of the Association during the past year. 


We further wish to extend our appreciation to the 
Women’s Auxiliary for the effective support they are giving 
the sheep industry and for the educational program they are 
sponsoring to increase the demand for our wool and lamb 
products. 


14. Convention Appreciation 


The 90th Annual Convention has been a most successful 
event. We wish to express our appreciation to all those who 
have contributed in any way to its success, especially to the 
Salt Lake Chamber of Commerce, Producers Livestock Mar- 
keting Association, Safeway Stores, Sears Roebuck & Com- 
pany, F. W. Woolworth Company, the Utah Wool Growers 
Association and Hotel Utah. 

We also appreciate the excellent coverage given us by 
the press, radio and TV stations. 


15. 


We extend sympathy to the families of those members 
of the Association who have passed away since the last 
annual convention and at the same time express our appre- 
ciation for the cooperation of those deceased members in 
building up the Association. 

We particularly pause in reverence and respect to the 
memory of our two departed honorary presidents, T. J. 
Drumheller of Washington, and C. B. Wardlaw of Texas, who 
made outstanding contributions to the Association and the 
sheep industry. 


In Memoriam 


WOOL 
16. Parity Determination 


We propose that the wool industry be considered sep- 
arately from other agricultural endeavors and that a more 
realistic method of computing parity for wool be devised, 
taking into account the various factors peculiar to the wool 
growing business. 








17. Buy - American 


The Berry Amendment to the Defense Appropriation Act 
which requires the use of domestic wool in all Government 
contracts will expire June 30, 1955. Therefore, we ask that 
this provision, through new legislation, be made a part of 
the Buy-American Act, and thereby given permanent status 
to remain the law of the land. 


18. Wool Stockpile 


We request that the president of the National Wool 
Growers Association set up a special committee to confer 
with the Defense Department and urge them to stockpile 
the accumulated wool holdings of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the form of cloth. 


19. Payments on Pulled Wool 


We recommend that paragraph 10 of the October 20, 1954 
draft of the Department of Agriculture’s plan for handling 
the support for pulled wool under the National Wool Act 
of 1954 be changed to read: “Wool from sheep or lambs pur- 
chased for feeding, pasturing or breeding purposes shall 
be entitled to incentive payment, and such incentive payment 
shall be made to the owner of the sheep or lambs at the time 
of shearing or at the time they are sold for slaughter.” 


20. Women’s Auxiliaries 


We commend the Women’s Auxiliaries for their work in 
promoting the use of wool. The continued increase in in- 
terest and participation in the “Make It Yourself—With 
Wool” contest and the “Miss Wool of Texas” program is a 
gratifying example of their efforts. As a promotion device 
we urge the continued use of the wool and lamb stamps on 
all mail. We suggest that the wool trade be invited to par- 
ticipate in these projects. 


21. 


We give hearty endorsement to The Wool Bureau’s pro- 
gram. We congratulate them on their efforts to obtain 
proper recognition for wool as a superior clothing fiber and 
for publicity that will place wool in its proper position as 
nature’s incomparable fiber. We believe the advertising 
program of Wool, Inc., composed of the Boston and Phila- 
delphia Wool Trades and The Wool Bureau is a very worth- 
while project. We commend The Wool Bureau and urge 
that its work be carried on. 


The Wool Bureau 


LAMB 
22. Special Lamb Promotion 


We commend the work of the Special Lamb Promotion 
and Research Committee and urge that this work be con- 
tinued and that a Special Lamb Promotion and Research 
Committee be appointed for the year 1955, and that $25,000 
for this purpose be included in the National Association 
budget. 

We suggest that the Special Lamb Promotion and Re- 
search Committee which will be appointed for the year 1955 
request that the Director of Lamb Promotion and Research 
submit to said committee a program and budget. 

We recommend that the report submitted by the Lamb 
Committee and the Director of Lamb Promotion and Re- 
search be studied by the Special Committee to be appointed 
for 1955 and that said Special Committee, with these reports, 
develop a definite program for the year 1955. 

We also recommend that the promotion activities of the 
National Wool Growers Association give public recognition 
to the activities of the National Lamb Feeders Association 
and that they be offered a seat on the special committee. 

We acknowledge, with thanks and appreciation, the 


fine support which has been tendered the Special Lamb Pro. 
motion and Research Committee and the industry by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board, the American Meat 
Institute, the National Association of Food Chains, the 
packers and all those national and local organizations that 
assisted in the carrying on of the activities of this committee 
to date. 


23. Collections for Lamb Promotion 


We reaffirm our sincere appreciation to all commission 
firms, packers, independent buyers, and any other agencies 
who have cooperated in the collections for lamb promotion, 


car for lamb promotion, in addition to 50 cents per car 
for the general work of the Meat Board, making the total 
collection on sheep and lambs $1 per car. 


24. Market News Service 


and. urge that they continue the collection of 50 cents : 


We urge that the Federal-State Agreement regarding F 
the Federal-State Market News Service be re-examined with | 
the thought of compliance with its provisions regarding live. | 
stock reporting, specifically as to prices and dates. 


25. Malpractices at Public Markets 


The Packers and Stockyards Administration has re- 
cently made allegations against some commission firms oper- 
ating at public markets. We strongly urge the Secretary of Fi 
Agriculture that all charges be diligently prosecuted, So | 
that the interest of growers and other users of the central ! 
markets will be protected and so that confidence in our mar- 
keting system will not be destroyed. We also ask that the 
Packers and Stockyards Administration put forth more effort 
in investigation into malpractices at public markets. 


26. R. C. Pollock 


On June 30, 1954, R. C. Pollock retired as secretary- § 


general manager of the National Live Stock and Meat Board 
after serving for 31 years in that capacity. We wish to 
commend his efforts in making the Meat Board one of the 
top research, educational and promotion agencies of this 
country. 


27. Tariff on Mutton and Lamb 
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We reaffirm our stand on import tariffs and ask that | 
the present tariff of 2.5 cents on mutton and 3.5 cents on [| 


lamb be maintained. 


28. Thanks to Gale Smith 


We wish to commend the work of Gale Smith of the Salt 
Lake office of the Producers Livestock Marketing Association 
in the very successful lamb promotion program carried on 
in the Salt Lake-Ogden-Provo, Utah, areas. We thank Mr. 
Smith for attending so many of the State Association con- 
ventions to present a report on this program. 


29. Special Lamb Campaigns 


We also wish to commend the California Wool Growers 
Association, the Oregon Wool Growers Association, the Na- 
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tional Lamb Feeders Association and all other groups who | 


have carried on fine campaigns for lamb. 


30. Hotel Utah’s Use of Lamb 


its menu every day of the year, and is the largest user of 


lamb of any hotel west of Chicago, we desire to commend | 
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its management and in particular Chef Gerard Bueneman for | 


his many varied menus and extensive use of lamb. 
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FEDERAL LANDS 
31. Endorsement of Principles of Hope-Aiken Bill 


We reaffirm our endorsement of the principles embodied 
in Senate Bill 2548, commonly known as the Hope-Aiken 
pill, and urge the National Wool Growers Association to con- 
tinue its interest in the development of this type of legisla- 
tion. 


32. Appropriations for Range Improvement 


The Granger-Thye Act of 1950 authorized the appropria- 
tion of range improvement funds by the Congress, on the 
basis of two cents per sheep and ten cents per cow month, 
for livestock permitted on National Forest ranges. 

Congress has failed in the past to appropriate the full 
amount authorized by law which, even if done, would still 
fall far short of meeting the actual need for range improve- 
ments. 

We, therefore, again ask the Congress to appropriate 
annually the full amount authorized by the Granger-Thye 
Act. 

We further ask that any balance remaining in this im- 


) provement fund at the end of the fiscal year not be considered 
as surplus to range improvement needs, but be allowed to 


remain available for use until expended. 


33. Noxious Weed Control 


We believe the control of poisonous and noxious weeds 
is a necessary part of a long-range improvement program, 
and urge that the Congress continue to make substantial 
funds available for research. 


34. Opposition to H. R. 6081 


We reaffirm our opposition to House Bill 6081, or legis- 
lation which proposes to amend the Taylor Grazing Act in 
a similar way. 


35. Regulation of Mining Claims 


We direct that the officers of the National Wool Growers 
Association confer with the American Mining Congress 
looking toward a joint effort in regard to the regulation 
of mining claims, particularly to better safeguard the con- 
servation of ground and watershed covers. 


36. Grazing Fees on BLM Lands 


We call upon the National Wool Growers Association to 
strongly urge the Bureau of Land Management to hold in 
abeyance its proposed plan of switching over from the pres- 
ent cost-of-administration fee basis to fees based upon the 
market worth of the forage until a reasonable time can be 
had for a committee from interested and concerned national 
organizations representative of the BLM grazing permittees 
to look into and discuss with the BLM top level officials the 
matter of the legality of the proposed switch-over as planned, 
under the terms and intent of the Taylor Grazing Act. 

We also direct that the president of the National Wool 
Growers Association appoint representatives to such a com- 
mittee for that Association and to invite and urge the same 


| action at the earliest practicable date by the American 


National Cattlemen’s Association and the American Farm 


' Bureau Federation. 


37. Seasonal Livestock Use 


In certain grazing districts within the States where all 
classes of livestock are run in common and where sheep are 


' not permitted to graze during the summer months, cuts in 


the total number of all permitted livestock are being pro- 
posed by the Bureau of Land Management where damage 
to the range is being caused by unseasonable use by certain 
classes of animals, rather than by the total overstocking. 
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We strongly urge that the proper seasonal use of such lands 
by all classes of livestock be effected before any cuts in the 
total numbers are put into effect. 


38. BLM Range Improvement Funds 


We ask that the Bureau of Land Management range 
improvement funds remaining unexpended at the end of each 
fiscal year in each Federal grazing district remain available 
to that district until expended. 


TRANSPORTATION 


39. Legislation 


We are opposed to the so-called time-lag bill introduced 
as S. 2461 in the 83rd Congress or any similar legislation 
with its intent and purpose. We are opposed to legislation 
limiting the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to suspend rates and charges to a minimum of 90 days 
and a maximum of 180 days as was proposed in H. R. 6739 
introduced in the 83rd session of Congress. 

We recommend that the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation advocate and support the repeal of that portion of 
Section 22 of the Interstate Commerce Act which authorizes 
transportation free or at reduced rates for governmental 
purposes. 


40. Repeal of Excise Taxes 


We urge the immediate abolition of the wartime Federal 
excise taxes, both the 3 percent tax on transportation of 
property and the 10 percent tax on passenger fares. The 
removal of the passenger tax is requested because we believe 
that such action will tend to more nearly equalize the cost 
burden between passenger and freight transportation. 


41. Short-Haul Provision 


We again request the repeal of Section 15, paragraph 4, 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as shippers are entitled 
to expedited service in the movement of livestock as well 
as through joint rates. This action can only be accomplished 
in the billing of livestock via the shortest and most favorable 
route. 


42. Loss and Damage Claims 


Since there continues to be unsatisfactory settlement 
of loss and damage claims on livestock, we urge continued 
effort to amend the Interstate Commerce Act so that carriers 
will be made liable for the full actual loss. 


43. Posting of Stockyards 


We most strongly urge that all eligible stockyards be 
posted at the earliest date possible. Such action is most 
important to shippers of livestock. 


44. Equitable Rate Relationship 


We favor reductions in the rates on fresh meats and 
packinghouse products, providing the rates on livestock are 
reduced concurrently so as to permit the free flow of live- 
stock on the hoof and packinghouse products in all directions 
to the same area and thus secure the maximum competition 
in the sale, purchase and distribution of live animals and 
packinghouse products. 


45. Size and Weights of Motor Vehicles 


We encourage uniform highway lengths and weights of 
motor vehicles to expedite the movement of livestock inter- 
state. 





46. Freight Rates 


Because of the economic adjustment the livestock in- 
dustry has had to make in the last two years, we urge the 
downward adjustment in freight rates on livestock and live- 
stock products. This request is further supported by the fact 
that the carriers have not seen fit to apply the full amount 
of the increases as granted straight across the board and 
have granted lesser rates to some commodities. 


47. Railway Labor Act 


The shipping public is primarily interested in efficient, 
economical and satisfactory operation of the railroads. They 
must pay the increased railroad rates, fares and charges. 
Increases in wages of employees of the carriers are granted 
at conferences where the public has no voice. 

We recommend a change in the Railway Labor Act which 
will protect the public by giving them a voice in such con- 
troversies under the Act. 


48. Sanitary Regulations 


Due to the increasing number of livestock diseases de- 
veloping in livestock, some of which are communicable and 
contagious, we again reiterate our recommendation that uni- 
form sanitary regulations be established throughout the 
United States and that such regulations should apply to truck 
transportation as well as rail carriers. 


49. Services 


We again commend the railroads for efficient services 
in the transportation of livestock. There are instances, 
however, where this service could be improved and better 
facilities provided. 

We request that the livestock men and carriers cooper- 
ate fully in improving services and facilities for the proper 
transportation of livestock. 


YOUR NEW PRESIDENT 


ALLACE Ulmer, elected president of 





50. Traffic Manager 


The work of our Traffic Manager, Charles E. Blaine, his 
son, and their staff is of importance to the industry and 
very necessary. We commend the traffic manager and his 
assistants for their services and recommend to the members 
of this Association the use of their services as they pertain 
to individual livestock men. 


PREDATORY ANIMALS 
51. Control Methods 


Knowing that predators take a heavy toll of our flocks, 
we urge that every possible means be used by hunters and 
trappers for their control. 


52. Appropriations 


$920,000 to $1,500,000 to carry on predatory animal control 


b 
We request Congress to increase its appropriation from 
by the Fish and Wildlife Service. 

' 


53. Number of Lethal Stations 


Since the policy of the Fish and Wildlife Service of al- ' 
lowing only one lethal station per township has proved to f 
be inadequate, we urge that such limitation be removed. 

' 


Committee Chairmen 


General Resolutions.......................... Julian Arrien, Vale, Oregon F 
1 ee eee re A. C. Grande, Lennep, Montana ” 
lo Raymond Anchordoguy, Red Bluff, California 
Federal Lands................ Leonard Hay, Rock Springs, Wyoming 
Transportation............ Philip B. Kern, Ellensburg, Washington 


. ;-Robert W. Lockett, Phoenix, Arizona 
Predatery Animals... ( Wilbur F. Wilson, Hammett, Idaho 


izations. After serving as trustee of” 
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A SCRIPTURAL MESSAGE 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 


And all these blessings shall come 
on thee, and overtake thee, if thou 
shalt hearken unto the voice of the 
Lord thy God. 

Blessed shalt thou be in the city, 
and blessed shalt thou be in the field. 

Blessed shall be the fruit of thy 
body, and the fruit of thy ground, and 
the fruit of thy cattle, the increase of 
thy kine, and the flocks of thy sheep. 

Blessed shall be thy basket and thy 
store. 

Blessed shalt thou be when thou 
comest in, and blessed shalt thou be 
when thou goest out.... 

The Lord shall command the bless- 
ing upon thee in thy storehouses, and 
in all that thou settest thine hand 
unto; and he shall bless thee in the 
—_ which the Lord thy God giveth 
thee. 


Deuteronomy, Chapter 28. Verses 2, 3, 4, 
5, 6 and 8. 





the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation on December 9, 1954, operates 
a range sheep outfit about fifty miles 
north of Miles City, Montana. It ex- 
tends over approximately 100 sections 
of land, on which he normally carries 
three summer bands of ewes and lambs 
and one dry band. The Ulmer sheep 
plant was started in the early twenties 
and Mr. Ulmer has been connected with 
it since its beginning. 


Wallace Ulmer was born in Miles 
City, on July 6, 1896, the son of George 
H. and Flora C. Ulmer, both of whom 
were early pioneers in eastern Mon- 
tana. 


With the exception of four years at 
the University of Pennsylvania, from 
which he graduated, Mr. Ulmer has 
lived in Miles City all of his life. 


In addition to his business activities, 
President Ulmer has taken a very in- 
terested part in the sheepmen’s: organ- 


the Montana Wool Growers Association 
and as a member of its Executive Com- 
mittee for several years, he was elected 
vice president of that group in January, 
1947. Two years later he became its 
president. 
Association during 1949 and 1950. 


He was chosen as one of the five vice 
presidents of the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association in December, 1949, 


He headed the Montanaf 





serving in that post until the present. | 


Mr. Ulmer and his charming wife, | 
Ruth, are well known to officers andf 


members of the National 
through their attendance at 
conventions and mid-summer executive 
meetings. 


President Ulmer is attacking the job! 


Association ' 
annual } 


—— 


of National Association president with | 
keen interest and enthusiasm that prom- \ 
ises well for its successful functioning | 


during the coming year. 


The National Wool Grower 
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HE challenge has been accepted by 

members of the National Wool 
Growers Association. They have au- 
thorized their officers to cooperate with 
other organizations in attempting to set 
up a promotion and advertising program 
on wool and lamb on a nation-wide 
basis, as provided under Section 708 of 
the National Wool Act of 1954. 

This was the action of first impor- 
tance taken at the 90th annual conven- 
tion of the National Wool Growers As- 
sociation in Salt Lake City, December 
6-9, 1954. 

The authorization includes coopera- 
tion with other organizations in form- 
ing the American Sheep Producers 
Council, Inc., and petitioning the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to conduct a ref- 
erendum of the Nation’s wool growers 
to find out whether or not they approve 
a deduction from the incentive payment 
provided under the National Wool Act 
of 1954 for such a promotion program. 
Growers at the National Association’s 
convention recommended that this de- 
duction be not more than one cent per 
pound of wool. 


They also recommended that, in sub- 
mitting the petition to the Secretary, 
it be requested that the referendum be 
based on two-thirds of the volume of the 
wool represented in the vote rather than 
on two-thirds of the individual growers, 
and that the voting be done by individ- 
uals rather than by group voting by 
cooperatives. 

The delegates, of course, had come 
to the National fully instructed on Sec- 
tion 708, and had a general idea of the 
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Officers of the National Wool Growers Association for 1955 
are, from left to right, Vice Presidents John H. Breckenridge, 
Idaho; Angus Mcintosh, Colorado; Don Clyde, Utah; Wallace 
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proposal. But to acquaint those not 
familiar with the program, Executive 
Secretary Jones briefly reviewed at the 
opening session some of the things that 
had been done in connection with this 
“self-help” feature. 


Meaning of “Self-Help” 


“What does the term ‘self-help’ pro- 
gram mean?” he asked. “It means that 
through the provision of Section 708 of 
the National Wool Act, sheepmen can 


PENROSE B. METCALFE 


A newly elected vice president of the National 
Wool Growers Association from Texas. Vice Presi- 
dent Metcalfe was called back to Texas before 
the convention was over, and he was unavailable 
for the group picture, above. 


Ulmer of Montana, the newly elected president; Hdrold 
Josendal, Wyoming, a vice president; and J. M. Jones of 
Salt Lake City, executive secretary. 


IMPORTANT ACTION TAKEN 









authorize diversion of a small portion 
of funds accruing to them for a large- 
scale advertising and promotion pro- 
gram for lamb, wool and mohair. The 
next question is, how can such a pro- 
gram be put into effect? Under this 
section an organization such as the 
National Wool Growers Association and 
other interested producer organizations 
may petition the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to enter into an agreement for the 
purpose of developing and conducting 
an advertising and sales promotion 
program for wool, mohair, sheep or 
goats or the products thereof. Funds to 
carry on this program would be obtained 
through small prorated deductions from 
funds payable to the producers under 
the National Wool Act.” 

“If the Secretary of Agriculture ac- 
cepts the petition submitted by an 
organization or organizations,” Secre- 
tary Jones stated, “a referendum vote 
is then called by him. If two-thirds of 
the producers voting, or two-thirds of 
the production represented by such a 
vote, favor such a program, then the 
deductions will be made and the pro- 
gram carried on.” 

Mr. Jones further said: 

“The submitting of a petition to the 
Secretary doesn’t sound like much work, 
but it actually entails much cooperative 
effort on the part of all producer in- 
terests. In the judgment of these inter- 
ests it necessitates the formation of a 
going corporation including charter and 
by-laws and a contract between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the pe- 
titioning producer corporation. 
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Denver Meeting 


“Various informal discussions have 
been held on this subject which brought 
about a meeting of producer organiza- 
tions in Denver, Colorado on October 
28 and 29 called by President Willough- 
by. . There resulted from this meeting 
a proposal to attempt to activate Section 
708 on a national basis of promotion 
and advertising of wool and lamb. The 
organization proposed is to be known 
as the American Sheep Producers Coun- 
cil, Inc. 

“The governing body of this organ- 
ization would be composed of 50 pro- 
ducer delegates selected by farm and 
commodity organizations. From the 
delegate body would be chosen 15 to 
serve on a Board of Directors which 
would have the duty of carrying out 
the purposes of the corporation and the 
contract agreement with the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 

“The United States would be divided 
into five regions based on sheep pop- 
ulation with nine delegates from each 
region and five additional delegates at 
large making a total of 50 delegates in 
all. These delegates would then choose 
the 15 members for the Board of Direc- 
tors with each region represented by 
at least two members. 

“It has been proposed that a deduc- 
tion of not to exceed one cent per pound 
be made from the incentive payment 
to carry on this work. This would raise 
in the neighborhood of two million dol- 
lars for the advertising and promotion 
of lamb and wool each year the program 
is in effect. 


Up to Producers 


“This is a brief skeleton of the pro- 
posal which will be, if approved, sub- 
mitted to the Secretary of Agriculture. 
If after completion, the program is 
acceptable to him it is our opinion that 
he will call a referendum vote of all 
producers. After all, whether a pro- 
gram is inaugurated and a deduction 
made from the incentive payment is up 
to the individual producer. 

“The purpose of discussing it in con- 
vention is so that the proposal may be 
better understood and, if favorable ac- 
tion is received, it will provide a nu- 
cleus for explaining and promoting the 
program to other producers so that the 
referendum called at a later date may 
succeed. Many of our State organiza- 
tions have approved in principle the 
program proposed and a deduction of 
not to exceed one cent a pound from the 
incentive payment. 

“T am hopeful the national convention 
will approve the proposal.” 

The Section 708 question was as- 
signed to the General Resolutions Com- 
mittee which did yeoman service in 
holding caucuses among their State 
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representatives and in framing the re- 
port that received approval from the 
convention floor. In addition to the 
main action stated above, the report 
included requests for certain changes 
in the boundaries of the five regions and 
in the distribution of the delegates and 
directors. It also recommended that all 
directors and delegates from the Na- 
tional Association be producers and 
suggested that other organizations fol- 
low the same line, that is, select dele- 
gates whose major interest is the sheep 
industry. 

Another recommendation was that 
the proposed by-laws of the American 
Sheep Producers Council, Inc., make it 
mandatory upon the delegates chosen 
to represent the producers to elect to 
the Board of Directors the persons se- 
lected by the member organizations in 
each region. 

A recommendation was also made 
that the Board of Directors of the 
American Sheep Producers Council, 
Inc., when it is finally established, do 
everything possible to counteract the 
false impression the public has that 
imported products are superior to do- 
mestic. 


Greatest Industry Benefit 


The word ‘controversy” popped up 
in some press descriptions of the con- 
vention work on the “self-help” pro- 
gram. We think that is not correct. It 
is true that very serious concern was 
in evidence in all of the considerations 
of the proposal—serious concern that 
the program would be instituted with 
proper safeguards so that the greatest 
benefit possible would accrue to the in- 
dustry. It testified to the realization on 
the part of the growers that they were 
moving into a field of operation that was 
new to them and new also to the Gov- 
ernment. It was apparent that they 
wanted to get it started right and to 
that end there was the fullest possible 
expression of different points of view. 
This resulted in the framing of recom- 





LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 
FOR 1955 


President Wallace Ulmer has 
asked the five vice presidents of 
the National Association to serve 
as members of the Legislative 
Committee during 1955: John 
Breckenridge, Idaho; Don Clyde, 
Utah; Harold Josendal, Wyoming; 
Angus McIntosh, Colorado; and 


Penrose B. Metcalfe, Texas. Pres- 
ident Ulmer will chairman the 
committee and Executive Secre- 
tary J. M. Jones will be an ex 
officio member. 





mendations to guide the men they se- 
lect to represent them on the American 
Sheep Producers Council, Inc. Such 
recommendations will also be submitted 
to representatives from other groups 
that will make up that agency in the 
hope of obtaining their agreement to 
them. 


No Tariff Reduction 


By the adoption of a strong resolu- 
tion, members of the National Associa- 
tion asserted again that they favor 
“adequate tariff on raw wool and also 
an adequate tariff on manufactures of 
wool” but that they would not, so far 
as is possible, permit a reduction in 
the duty on raw wool and that they 
expect manufacturers of wool to work 
with them to accomplish this objective. 

Tariff interest was greatly stimulated 
by the address of O. R. Strackbein, 
chairman of the Nation-wide Commit- 
tee of Industry, Agriculture and Labor 
on Import-Export Policy, and of Senator 
Frank A. Barrett of Wyoming (both 
in this issue). 

By Executive Committee action, the 
Association will continue to support 
and contribute to the Nation-wide Com- 
mittee in 1955. 

The convention also directed that the 
President appoint a committee to confer 
with the Defense Department in an 
effort to have the accumulated wool 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation 
stockpiled in the form of cloth. 

The committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Ulmer: 

Penrose 

Chairman 

Don Clyde, Utah 
W. P. Wing, California 


Public Lands 


Determination to continue the fight 
for stability of tenure on National For- 
ests as set forth in S. 2548 was also 
expressed by convention § resolution. 
Representatives of the National Wool 
Growers Association will meet with a 
similar group from the American Cat- 
tlemen’s Association and other inter- 
ested parties in Reno, Nevada, during 
the cattlemen’s convention (January 
10-12) to outline strategy to be followed 
during the next session of Congress. 

The committee appointed by Presi- 
dent Ulmer: 

G. N. Winder, Colorado, Chair- 
man 

John Breckenridge, Idaho 

Vernon Metcalf, Nevada 

The Association members who use 
the Taylor Act lands were very much 
aroused over the proposal of the Bureau 
of Land Management to change the 
method of computing the fees for graz- 
ing on those lands from the cost-of- 
administration basis to one of market 
value of the forage. Committee discus- 


B. Metcalfe, Texas, 
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Visiting at the National Convention were, left to 
Otto W. Drews, Armour and Company, 
Chicago; James L. Stannard Ill, president of the 
Boston Wool Trade; and Nate Herman, of the 
H & T Wool Company, Fresno, California. 


right, 





Vibriosis problems were among the many topics of 
discussion at the 90th annual convention. Talking 
about this problem, from left to right, are Dr. E. A. 
Tunnicliff, Bozeman, Montana; Lloyd Avilla, presi- 
dent of the California Wool Growers Association, 
Red Bluff; M. V. Hatch, Panguitch, Utah; and A. H. 
Caine, Boise, Idaho. 
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Looking over the State sewing contest winner dis- 
play at the National Convention are State Senator 
Sidney S. Gottlieb, Cubero, New Mexico, left, and 
Glenn V. Culp of Salt Lake City. 
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sion emphasized that when the Taylor 
Act was passed, it was the intent of 
Congress that the fees assessed should 
only cover the cost of administration. 
Also in order for the forage on these 
lands to have any value, they must be 
tied in with the water values, and ac- 
cording to the law, the BLM has no jur- 
isdiction over anything but the grass 
on the lands. As a result, the conven- 
tion directed the President of the Asso- 
ciation to ask the BLM to delay the 
change in fee basis to give a committee 
from national organizations interested 
in the problem a chance to study and 
discuss the matter with top BLM offi- 
cers. The President was also author- 
ized to appoint representatives to such 
committee and to request the American 
Cattlemen’s Association and the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation to take 
the same action. 

The committee appointed by Pres- 
ident Ulmer: 

Chandler Church, Nevada, Chair- 
man 

G. N. Winder, Colorado 

Harold Josendal, Wyoming 


Lamb Promotion 


Convention action commended the 
work of the Special Lamb Promotion 
and Research Committee during the 
past year and recommended that a new 
committee be appointed for the year 
1955. It is to be composed of six mem- 
bers and a place on it will be offered 
to the National Lamb Feeders Asso- 
ciation. 

The committee appointed by Presi- 
ident Ulmer: 

John Breckenridge, Idaho, Chair- 
man 

Jack Canning, Texas 

Harold Cohn, Oregon 

M. P. Espil, Jr., Arizona 

A. C. Grande, Montana 

Paul Etchepare, Colorado (ap- 
pointed by National Lamb Feeders 

Association) 

A special fund of $25,000 is to be 
raised again in 1955 by the State as- 
sociations affiliated with the National 
to continue the work of this committee. 

The Executive Committee in its final 
session on the afternoon of December 
9 approved a recommendation of the 
outgoing lamb committee that the activ- 
ities of the lamb promotion director be 
transferred from Denver to the Salt 
Lake office of the National Association 
and that he work under the direct su- 
pervision of Executive Secretary Jones 
who will consult with the lamb commit- 
tee on matters of policy. 


Constitutional Amendments 


The proposals to gmend the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the National Wool 
Growers Association to cover voting on 
the convention floor and in the Execu- 









tive Committee were defeated when 
presented to the convention at its open- 
ing session. They failed to be approved 
by the required two-thirds of the votes 
cast by accredited State association 
representatives. 

However, further consideration is to 
be given to the question by a committee 
which the Executive Committee directed 
the ‘President to appoint. 

The committee (all honorary presi- 
dents) appointed by President Ulmer: 

W. H. Steiwer, Oregon, Chair- 
man 

R. C. Rich; Idaho 

G. N. Winder, Colorado 

Sylvan J. Pauly, Montana 

Ray W. Willoughby, Texas 

It will be the duty of this committee 
to draw up proposed changes in the 
constitution and by-laws to clarify vot- 
ing in conventions and Executive Com- 
mittee meetings, particularly voting by 
proxies and the handling of credentials. 
They are to submit their report to the 
Executive Committee at its meeting in 
Yakima next June. If approved by the 
Executive group, the proposed changes 
will be submitted for action by the next 
convention. 


New Officers 


President Willoughby who had served 
the Association at considerable expense 
not only of personal time but of per- 
sonal cash, had made it known that he 
was not a candidate for reelection, and 
Wallace Ulmer of Miles City, Montana 
was unanimously elected president at 
the closing convention session Thurs- 
day morning, December 9. Mr. Ulmer 
had been a vice president since 1949. 

Russell Brown of Vantage, Washing- 
ton and S. P. Arbios of Stockton, Cali- 
fornia, also told the nominating com- 
mittee which was headed by M. V. Hatch 
of Utah, that it was impossible for them 
to serve as vice presidents during the 
coming year. To fill these vacancies 
and that left by the elevation of Mr. 
Ulmer to the presidency, Harold Josen- 
dal of Casper, Wyoming; Angus Mc- 
Intosh of Las Animas, Colorado; and 
Penrose B. Metcalfe of San Angelo, 
Texas, were chosen by unanimous vote. 
Reelected as vice presidents were John 
H. Breckenridge, Twin Falls, Idaho and 
Don Clyde, Heber City, Utah. 

J. M. Jones aud Edwin E. Marsh were 
unanimously reelected by the Executive 
Committee to serve as executive secre- 
tary-treasurer and assistant secretary, 
respectively, during 1955. 

Executive committee members of the 
12 affiliated State associations were an- 
nounced as follows: M. P. Espil, Jr., 
Litchfield Park, Arizona; Lloyd Avilla, 
Red Bluff, California; Frank Meaker, 
Montrose, Colorado; John Noh, Kimber- 
ly, Idaho; A. C. Grande, Lennep, Mon- 
tana; Chandler B. Church, Elko, Ne- 
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vada; John V. Withers, Paisley, Oregon; 
Edward Waara, Buffalo, South Dakota; 
R. W. Hodge, Del Rio, Texas; M. V. 
Hatch, Panguitch, Utah; Corwin King, 
Yakima, Washington; and Leonard 
Hay, Rock Springs, Wyoming. 


Top Convention Program 


With the exception of Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson, every one of the 
top-line speakers announced in the 
November issue of the NATIONAL WOOL 
GROWER were able to keep their appoint- 
ments and presented a program of excep- 
tional value and interest to growers. The 
major part of the addresses appear 
either in full or in digest form in this 
issue. The others will come in Feb- 
ruary. 

The excellence of the program was 
indicated by the close attention given 
the speakers and the questions asked 
by interested listeners following most 
of the addresses. 

President Willoughby presided over 
the convention with H. J. Devereaux, 
South Dakota, Walter Pfluger, Texas, 
and Chandler Church of Nevada offi- 
ciating as chairmen of three sessions. 

And through all the years of conven- 
tion-going, we can never recall when 
the members of the National Wool 
Growers Association paid such close 
attention to the committee reports pro- 
posed for the adoption of the convention 
and thereby to become the platform and 
program under which the Association 
officers will function during 1955. 
There was, indeed, a keen awareness of 
the problems facing the industry and 
the desire to see that their solution be 
undertaken in the wisest manner pos- 
sible. 


Gay Moments, Too 


While the Association lived up to its 
reputation of being a very hard work- 
ing group at its 90th convention, the 
event was not, of course, without its 
gay moments. The fashion show drew 
an enthusiastic audience on the evening 
of December 8. It was exceptionally 
well handled. Miss Wool of Texas mod- 
eled three of her many beautiful wool 
outfits, including the fabulous white 
wool lace coronation gown. The 28 con- 
testants in the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” program proved again that this 
project sponsored by The Wool Bureau, 
Inc. and the Women’s Auxiliaries is not 
only increasing interest in wool fabrics 
but also increasing the sewing skill of 
the girls. (A full description of the 
contest and awards given appears else- 
where. ) 

It took the spacious Lafayette Ball- 
room and the entire Mezzanine Floor 
to accommodate all the Mr. and Mrs. 
Wool Growers and their friends at the 
banquet—the main convention enter- 
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National Conven- 
the F. W. Woolworth 
Company, along with several 


other Salt Lake City 


During the 


tion, 


stores, 
decorated their street windows 
with wool displays. The Wool- 
worth window display is pic- 


tured at the right. 














tainment feature. The attractiveness of 
the women in party attire was compli- 
mented by corsages furnished by the 
courtesy of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
Safeway Stores and the Producers Live- 
stock Marketing Association. And the 
dinner was, indeed, a banquet with its 
delicious double lamb chops. A well 
arranged social hour at the Elks Club 
preceded the dinner. These affairs came 
at the close of convention. 


Also many wool growers availed 
themselves of the opportunity to tour 
the Ogden feedlots as guests of the 
Producers Livestock Marketing Asso- 
ciation during the afternoon before the 
banquet. At that time the ladies were 
entertained at a tea in the Governor’s 
mansion. (For a full report of the 
Auxiliary business and social events, 
see page 44.) 

Window Displays 

Salt Lake City put on its best “lamb- 
and-wool” dress for the convention. 
There were beautiful window displays 
featuring wool. Particularly interesting 
were those of the fF. W. Woolworth Com- 
pany and the Pendleton Woolen Mills 
window of the Z.C.M.I. Many of the 


larger stores featured lamb and wool 
in their advertisements. This publicity 
was the result of special activities of 
the Utah Wool Growers Auxiliary. 


And we made the front page every 
day in the Salt Lake Tribune and Des- 
eret News-Telegram. It has been many 
years since a National Association con- 
vention has received such good press 
coverage. The TV and radio stations 
also came to the front and introduced 
the officers and prominent guests of 
the Association to a very large audience. 


The Salt Lake City Chamber of Com- 
merce likewise did itself proud in en- 
tertaining the Executive Committee at 
dinner preceding their business meet- 
ing on the 5th. The Chamber, too, is to 
be complimented on the excellent fash- 
ion in which they handled the registra- 
tion desk. A festive note was added 
there by the distribution of delicious 
apples, the gift of the Washington Wool 
Growers Association. 


And so the 90th annual convention 
of the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion has become history and we com- 
mence to look forward to the 91st in 
Fort Worth, Texas, January 23-26, 1956. 


The National Wool Grower 
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Thousands of visitors see baby chicks hatch every day in Chicago’s Museum of Science and 
Industry. It’s one of many interesting features of Swift’s dramatic exhibit FooD FOR LIFE. 


FOOD FOR LIFE...Takes City People to the Farm 


Here’s the new way to take folks “‘out to the farm”... to see 
the important part that farmers and ranchers play in their lives. 

Actually, it doesn’t take city folks to a real farm. Instead, 
they see Swift’s exhibit—roop For LIFE. We’ve called it roop 
FOR LIFE because it tells about the business you and we are in. 

The story begins with the soil—it ends with healthy, happy, 
and well-fed people. All sorts of moving and “talking”’ displays 
drive home mighty important facts about the complicated job 
of producing food which many folks “take for granted.” 

For both the farm and city consumer, FOOD FOR LIFE stresses 


food for life 


— —_ 
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Each day more than 5,000 eager andinterested The story of the exhibit begins with the soil. 





right eating and good nutrition. After all, when people know 
more about right eating they will be better buyers of the foods 
that contribute to health, strength and longer life. And, this 
will create a bigger demand for your products. 

We think this is a good way to make friends in the city— 
for farmers and ranchers and meat packers. We would like you 
to see it, too. Whenever you are in Chicago, stop in at the 
Museum of Science and Industry—visit Foop FOR LIFE. 


SWIFT & COMPANY 


UNION STOCK YARDS, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Animals fascinate city people. They never 


visitors from all over the country see this dra- It tells how farmers must care for it to pro- tire of them. Many are amazed at the scien- 
matic story of farming, food, and right eating. duce the food for the people of America. tific know-how that farmers must have. 


NUTRITION 
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Is OUR BUSINESS 











W. H. Steiwer, president of the American Wool Council, offers 
delicious taste of lamb to NWGA President, Ray W. Willoughby. 
S. P. Arbios, chairman of the lamb promotion committee, looks 


on delightedly. 


Action took place at NWGA convention. 


American Wool Council Report 


66YVW/E are more than ever convinced 

that The Wool Bureau is doing a 
good job in the promotion of wool. I 
believe, in this instance, I can speak not 
only for myself, but for Ray Willoughby 
and Steve Stumberg, the other two elected 
representatives on the Executive Com- 
mittee of The Wool Bureau.” This was 
President Steiwer’s opening statement 
to the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Wool Council, Inc. in their an- 
nual meeting on the afternoon of Mon- 
day, December 6, 1954, in the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City. 


The assertion was based, he said, on 
attendance at meetings of the Board 
of Directors and Executive Committee 
of The Bureau and a close survey of 
its work. 


The Wool Bureau is composed of the 
American Wool Council, Inc. and the 
Executive of the International Wool 
Publicity and Research Fund which ad- 
ministers the money raised by the wool 
growers of the United Kingdom, mainly 
of Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa. 


“The Constitution and By-Laws of 
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The Wool Bureau,” President Steiwer 
continued, “are set up on a strong part- 
nership basis with the American Wool 
Council as a full partner, even though 
it contributes only a very small frac- 
tion of the funds used by The Bureau 
in promoting the use of wool in this 
country.” 

The activities of The Wool Bureau, 
he further asserted, are confined en- 
tirely to the promotion of wool. The 
Bureau has no other interests. 

“That is all the officers and staff of 
The Bureau talk about,” he said, “and 
I, personally, have about come to the 
point where that is all I am thinking 
and talking about—the promotion of 
wool.” 

It was a large and interested group 
that gave close attention and took ac- 
tive part in the discussion at the Coun- 
cil of Directors’ meeting. Out of a total 
of 29 directors, 22 of them answered 
roll call. In addition, President Steiwer 
introduced these distinguished guests: 
The Honorable Frank A. Barrett, U. S. 
Senator from Wyoming; Jan H. Mool- 
man of Middelburg, South Africa, 
chairman of the Executive of the Inter- 


national Wool Publicity and Research 
Fund and chairman of the Board of 
Directors of The Wool Bureau; Ewen 
Waterman of Adelaide, Australia, mem. 
ber of the International Wool Secretar. 
iat and a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors and the Executive Committee of 
The Wool Bureau; Max F. Schmitt, 
president of The Wool Bureau; James 
H. Stannard, recently elected president 
of the Boston Wool Trade Association, 
and George L. Anderson of Adams & 
Leland, also of Boston. 

“There is nothing wrong with wool, } 
as I have said so many times in the 
last ten months,” Mr. Schmitt declared 
in outlining the activities of The Wool 
Bureau, “that more extensive promotion 
efforts, combined with research, will 
not overcome. Industry-wide support 
for wool products, in the form of in- 
creased advertising and stepped-up pro- 
motion efforts are vital to the future 
of the United States wool industry.” 

Better promotion can mean better 
profits for everyone connected with the 
wool industry, Schmitt asserted. He 
noted that other segments of the wool 
industry are now joining wool growers 
in efforts to increase wool markets. But, 





he said, wool has been hurt by the lack 


of advertising by manufacturers of wool § 


products during the postwar period. 

Growing population and improving 
standards of living are creating new 
markets for all textile products, he em- 
phasized. The manufacturers of man- 
made fibers have developed an intensive 
program of advertising and promotion, 
and there is no indication that these 
efforts will be slackened in the future. 
The wool industry as a whole must 
meet this program with a concerted 
campaign of its own, he asserted. 

Mr. Schmitt noted that the textile 
industry as a whole has not kept pace 
with other industries in advertising 
and promotion. Of the Nation’s 100 
top advertisers, only two or three are 
textile manufacturers, he reported. As 
a result, he said, there are great op- 
portunities today for more effective 
advertising and promotion programs in 
behalf of wool, and these efforts require 
the support of all wool industry groups. 

He reported that a consumer adver- 
tising campaign for wool, launched in Au- 
gust by The Wool Bureau and the Boston 
and Philadelphia wool trades, has already 
reached millions of Americans. The 
advertising program places equal stress 
on men’s and women’s fashions, Schmitt 
said, and also promotes the use of other 
wool products. The advertisements, 
now appearing in national magazines, 
feature fashions in all price ranges. 
This advertising program is winning 
support throughout the industry, but 
must be expanded in the years ahead, he 
stated. 

The “picture for wool” in all seg- 
ments of the industry is admittedly 
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“somewhat confusing,” Schmitt said. 
He noted that disillusionment over the 
performance of synthetic fibers and 
fabrics is widespread, and that all levels 
of the trade, including textile mills, 
clothing manufacturers and retailers, 
report that the man-made fibers have 
not lived up to the promotion claims 
made for them. Per capita consumption 
of wool is holding its own, he reported, 
adding that some textile mills specializ- 
ing in wool fabrics are now experiencing 
extremely successful seasons. 

“But,” concluded Mr. Schmitt, “I can- 
not stand here and say that everything 
is rosy and that we should let nature 
take its course. To the contrary, there 
is much work to be done and it should 
be done now if we are going to keep 
everybody convinced that ‘Nothing 
Measures Up to Wool.’” 


Auxiliary Appreciation 


Mrs. J. T. Murdock, retiring president 
of the National Women’s Auxiliary, ex- 
pressed her appreciation for the full 
support the Council and The Wool 
Bureau had given to the “Make It Your- 
self With Wool” contest. Thanks was 
also given to the State association offi- 
cers for the fine help they give to the 
women’s organizations and their various 
projects. 

Since the American Wool Council had 
not at the time of the meeting yet been 
able to meet its full commitment to 
The Bureau for 1954 ($30,000) consid- 
erable discussion developed among the 
directors as to what obligation they 
could assume for 1955. 

President Steiwer cautioned that 
even if the growers should decide, as 
everyone hoped they would, to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity afforded in 
Section 708 of the National Wool Act 
of 1954 and promote lamb and wool from 
funds derived through a deduction from 
incentive payments, such a program 
could not be set in operation for an- 
other year. Therefore, it was up to all 
segments represented on the Council— 
wool and mohair growers, wool dealers, 
manufacturers, pullers and packers—to 
provide the funds necessary to meet 
this commitment to The Wool Bureau. 

in a roll call vote of 15 to 4, the Coun- 
cil of Directors approved payment of 
the $30,000 to The Wool Bureau during 
1955 in addition to paying off the 1954 
deficit. 

W. H. Steiwer of Fossil, Oregon, was 
reelected unanimously as president of 
the American Wool Council, Inc., for 
the coming year, with J. K. Sexton of 
Willows, California, as vice president; 
J. M. Jones, secretary-treasurer; and 
E. E. Marsh, assistant secretary. 

Messrs. Steiwer, Steve Stumberg of 
Sanderson, Texas, and Wallace Ulmer 
of Miles City, Montana, new National 
Wool Growers Association president, 
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are the American Wool Council’s nom- 
inees for the Board of Directors of The 
Wool Bureau, Inc. Designation of di- 
rectors of that agency will be made at 
its June, 1955, meeting. 

Directors in attendance at the Coun- 
cil meeting included: outgoing National 
Association president Ray W. Willough- 
by, Texas; Robert W. Lockett, Arizona; 
J. Kenneth Sexton, California; Brett 
Gray substituting for Chester Price, 
Colorado; John Noh, Idaho; Everett E. 
Shuey, Montana; Chandler B. Church, 
Nevada; W. H. Steiwer, Oregon; H. J. 
Devereaux, South Dakota; R. W. Hodge, 


Texas; M. V. Hatch, Utah; Corwin 
King, Washington; J. B. Wilson, Wyo- 
ming; Mrs. J. T. Murdock, Auxiliary 
president; Fred T. Earwood, represent- 
ing American Goat Breeders Associa- 
tion; Paul Etchepare, for National 
Lamb Feeders Association; John Heck- 
man, Armour and Company; L. M. 
Kyner, Rath Packing Company; O. T. 
Evans, Western Wool Handlers Asso- 
ciation; Clarence Bishop, Pendleton 
Woolen Mills; R. W. Ward, Pacific Wool 
Growers; T. A. Kincaid, Jr. as alternate 
for Conrad Holekampf, representative 
of the Texas wool warehousemen. 


Top Judging Teams at the International 


HE Univer- 

sity of Wis- 
consin meat 
judging team, 
top team in 
lamb judging 
in the 25th In- 
tercol legiate 
Meat Judging 
contest, won 
the F. R. Mar- 
shall Memorial 
Plaque recently 
during the In- 
ternational Live 
Stock Exposi- 
tion at Chicago. 
James A. Hoop- 





er, Salt Lake City, Utah, a member of the board of directors of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board—which sponsors the contest—made the presenta- 
tion in behalf of the National Wool Growers Association. 

Pictured left to right are Hooper, assistant coach John Kropf, and team 
members John D. Rossmiller, Burlington, Wis.; John W. Suttie, Ettrick, Wis.; 
and Robert F. Hendrickson, Galesville, Wis. 

Teams from 22 colleges and universities participated. 


HE Iowa 

State Col- 
lege Meat Judg- 
ing team, by 
placing first in 
the lamb grad- 
ing class of the 
25th _Intercol- 
legiate Meat 
Judging con- 
test, won the 
team plaque 
awarded by the 
Colorado - Ne- 
braska Lamb 
Feeders Asso- 
ciation. The 





contest, sponsored by the National Live Stock and Meat Board, also took place 
in Chicago during the International Live Stock Exposition. 

Harry Farr, Greeley, Colorado, a member of the board of directors of the 
Meat Board, is shown awarding the plaque to the Iowans in behalf of the 


Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association. 


Others in the picture, from 


left to right, are Coach Edwin A. Kline, and team members Dwight White, Al- 
bia, Iowa; John Romans, Montevideo, Minn.; and Charles Christians, Parkers- 


burg, Iowa. 
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AN ADDRESS 





From the President 


by RAY W. WILLOUGHBY 


Retiring president of the National 
Wool Growers Association. Address 
delivered before the 90th annual NWGA 
convention December 7, 1954. 


t has been 12 months since we have 

met together in convention. These 
have been long, hard months. I am not 
speaking from a personal standpoint, 
but from that of our organization. 

I think the records will show that the 
National Wool Growers Association has 
had to spend more time and money in 
handling the legislative phase of its 
work in Washington during 1954 than 
in any corresponding period of time in 
its history. 

The National Wool Act, as you all 
know, became a pawn in the bitter con- 
troversy over the omnibus agricultural 
bill. And there was some difference of 
opinion among our own members on 
what we should seek in the form of help 
for our industry. 

You know, the National Wool Grow- 
ers Association for 90 years has been 
a staunch believer in tariff. We believe 
in it now and we always have believed 
in it. Over a year ago we went back 
to Washington, D. C. and appeared be- 
fore the Tariff Commission, making 
what we think is a good case on the 
need for increased tariff protection for 
the domestic wool industry. After care- 
ful study by the Commission of the facts 
and cost of production statistics which 
we presented, that body recommended 
a tariff increase of ten cents per clean 
pound—even higher than the recom- 
mendation of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

However, the President took no action 
on this recommendation. In fact, at a 
conference I was privileged to have 
with the President in the White House 
early this year, he made it very plain 
to me that the Administration would 
not sanction tariff increases. He stated 
to me, in effect, with billions of dollars 
being spent for global defense, of which 
no small vart is international good will, 
that our Nation cannot afford to risk 
a possible misunderstanding over a 
matter of a few million dollars’ in- 
crease in tariff which might nullify the 
billions spent. And if you have any 
doubt that the Administration has ad- 
hered to this position, just look at the 
losing battle for tariffs which has been 
fought not only by the sheep industry, 
but by the mining industry, and a num- 
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ber of small industries during 1954. 
We were very flatly told that some meth- 
od other than a tariff increase must be 
found to protect and encourage our 
domestic wool industry. 


The Best Method 


And the best method, in the opinion 
of the majority of your leaders or mem- 
bers, was shaped into the National Wool 
Act. We believe it is the best way to 
help encourage the industry because it 
provides for the sale of wool on a free 
and open market, thus taking the Gov- 
ernment out of the wool business; be- 
cause it provides an incentive payment; 
and because it offers an opportunity for 
us to help ourselves through a promo- 
tion of sufficient size to expand the 
outlets for our products, wool, mohair 
and lamb. 


Many long hours of effort during 1954 
have seen the culmination of a wool 
program which meets the wholehearted 
approval of the Administration and the 
American people in general, as evi- 
denced by the vote of their representa- 
tives in Congress. It is a program which 
we believe will be of great benefit to 
the sheep industry. 


Under the National Wool Act, Secre- 
tary Benson has established an incen- 
tive price level of 62 cents per grease 
pound. That means that during the 
1955 marketing season, payments will 
be made to producers reflecting the per- 
centage difference between this incen- 
tive level and the average price 
received for wool on the open market. 
This will be done to better meet costs 
of production and to encourage greater 
production of wool, which is declared 
by our Government to be a strategic 
commodity, essential to our national 
defense. The program is now scheduled 
to continue for a period of four years, 
enabling us growers to plan ahead in 
shaping up our flocks. 





If our wool market holds steady dur- 
ing 1955 with 1954, then wool growers 
of this Nation should receive an esti- 
mated additional 25 to 30 million dollars 
to bolster their ’55 income and to en- 
courage production of a critical and 
essential commodity. If the wool mar- 
ket drops, then supplemental income 
will go even higher than 25 million dol- 
lars. Payments in years following 1955 
will, of course, depend on market condi- 
tions and incentive levels set. 


Constant Hard Work 


And this income would not have been 
available and this program would not 
have come into being were it not for 
the hard and constant work in Wash- 
ington, D. C. this year of your National 
Wool Growers Association. Also im- 
portant in the successful enactment of 
this program has been the support your 
National Association has received from 
State wool growers’ associations, our 
marketing groups and others affiliated 
with the sheep industry. 


Now where is this 25 million dollars 
coming from? It will be paid out of the 
tariff collected on wool imported into 
the United States. Under the Act, up 
to 70 percent of the specific duties col- 
lected on wool is to be available for this 
program. Since at present it is impos- 
sible to get our tariff raised to the 
point where it will actually represent 
differences in cost of sheep production 
here and abroad, a portion of that duty 
will be diverted to sheep producers to 
bolster their income an average of about 
11 cents per grease pound on the basis 
of present market prices for domestic 
wool. This will mean even more than 
11 cents a pound to many growers who 
believe in proper preparation and pack- 
aging of wool and who market a pre- 
mium clip; it will mean less than 11 
cents a pound to those growers who 
sloppily package their wool, mix black 
wool, tags and offsorts and otherwise 
attempt to market a poorly prepared 
inferior clip. In other words, the pro- 
gram is a sound incentive to better wool 
production. 

The National Wool Act also has a 
very important “self-help” section 
enabling us, if we so choose, to estab- 
lish a fund sufficient to insure a more 
extensive promotion program on sheep, 
lambs, wool and mohair. This section 
should receive your very careful consid- 
eration, and we sincerely hope your 
approval. 

Now that considerable progress has 
been made in our efforts to place the 
sheep industry on a more profitable 
basis, we can concentrate on some of 
our other pressing problems. One of 
these problems is the wide fluctuation 
in our lamb market and the consequent 
losses which have been sustained by 
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a number of producers during 1953 and 
1954. I don’t have to tell anybody in 
the sheep business how many hard 
months of work and expense are re- 
quired to get ready to market a crop of 
lambs. Neither do I have to tell you 
that in the space of a few short hours, 
a drop in the lamb market can wipe 
out the profits of those many months of 
hard labor. 


Iam sure most of you will agree with 
me when I say that something is radical- 
ly wrong with the lamb market. I think 
you will all agree that we need a wider 
distribution and a wider consumer ac- 
ceptance of lamb. We seem now to be 
at the mercy of a small Atlantic Sea- 
board area for a large portion of our 
lamb outlet. And when retail demand 
in that area drops off—when the 
weather is hot—when we have a Jewish 
holiday—the packers pay less for our 
lambs. We must develop new outlets 
and be able to find other markets for 
lamb to cushion the blow when the 
Atlantic Seaboard trade takes a nose- 
dive. I think you will also agree that 
more competition—more killers com- 
peting for our lambs—would bring 
about a healthier condition in our lamb 
market—a condition that is sorely 
needed. 


Following a meeting of all branches 
of the industry in Ogden, Utah in Au- 
gust 1953, I appointed a special lamb 
promotion and research committee with 
one of our Vice Presidents, Sodie Arbios 
of Stockton, California as chairman. 
That committee has been at work and 
in August of this year appointed Mr. 
Cy Cress of Brighton, Colorado to ini- 
tiate and direct a lamb promotion pro- 
gram. Mr. Cress is now working on this 
problem and we will need your whole- 
hearted support of our efforts in this 
regard. 


Excellent Work 


And while we are on this subject of 
promotion, I have had an opportunity 
to observe first hand during this past 
year the excellent work of The Wool 
Bureau in New York City. The Bureau 
is under the capable direction of Mr. 
Max Schmitt and energetic department 
heads in the fields of men’s and wom- 
en’s wear promotion, newspaper pub- 
licity, retail sales training work, home 
sewing and other important activities. 


You will also be interested to know 
that an intensive program of direct ad- 
vertising on behalf of wool is now under 
way in a number of the Nation’s leading 
magazines. Combined circulation of 
these magazines reaches well up into 
the millions. The ads are colorful, at- 
tractive and while they cost money, 
direct advertising is one promotion me- 
dium which has been tested and has 
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proven its effectiveness. This advertis- 
ing program is financed and sponsored 
by a new organization known as Wool, 
Inc., composed of the Boston and Phil- 
adelphia wool trades and The Wool 
Bureau. I hope that this campaign will 
sell America on wool’s qualities and 
will make our consuming public con- 
scious of the new slogan being given 
play in these advertisements; namely, 
“Nothing Measures Up to Wool.” 


Yes, promotion of our products— 
lamb, wool and mohair—is highly es- 
sential. That is why I have requested— 
and I repeat—that you examine careful- 
ly the opportunity afforded by that sec- 
tion of the wool act which enables 
producers to help themselves in provid- 
ing for the first time a fund adequate to 
put our products “on the map” and to 
create a demand for them which will 
strengthen our market prices. 


Commends Committee 


Of course, we have to keep our sheep 
healthy if we are going to stay in busi- 
ness. That is why I want to commend 
the continued work of our vibriosis 
committee during 1954. I am especially 
pleased that more funds are now avail- 
able for research on this problem. 
Progress in research is usually slow, but 
we hope we are getting closer to the 
solution of the vibriosis problem. 


We are thankful too for the develop- 
ment this past year of a vaccine which 
apparently is effectively controlling 
blue tongue, which plagued our industry 
in several States last year. We would 
also like to congratulate our Federal 
Government and cooperating State gov- 
ernments for their quick action in an 
endeavor to control scrapie outbreaks. 
We certainly don’t want to see this in- 
sidious disease get a foothold in the 
United States. 


Some progress is being made in our 
efforts to acquaint Congress with our 
needs of securing more stability of ten- 
ure on our National Forest grazing 
lands, but more work is necessary in 
this connection. 


In line with our endorsement of all 
efforts for increased grazing capacity 
of our Federal lands, we have supported 
the surplus seed bill which became law 
this summer. It will permit the use of 
the surplus grass seeds bought up by 
the Government under price support 
operations to be used for range reseed- 
ing of public lands, rather than leaving 
those seeds in stockpile storage while 
they lose all germinating qualities. 


Drought Rates Reduced 


Of course, if some of our areas don’t 
get moisture soon, we can forget about 


reseeding. To help in the drought pro- 
gram on September 28 the railroads 
granted a 50 percent reduction in 
freight rates on hay shipments to 15 
drought-stricken States during the fall 
months and until December 15. Other 
assistance which has been made avail- 
able to drought areas this year includes: 
1. A Federal-State cooperative hay dis- 
tribution program; 2. An emergency 
feed-grain program; 3. Farmers Home 
Administration loans to help meet 
credit needs for feed and other costs 
in maintaining flocks. 


One apparently continuing impossible 
task is that of securing any reduction 
in freight rates on livestock, which 
have skyrocketed some 70 percent in 
the last eight years. However, through 
the good offices of our traffic managers, 
Charles E. Blaine and Son, Phoenix, 
livestock claims handled, including 
those on both cattle and sheep, have 
resulted in refunds to livestock growers 
during the first nine months of 1954 
of over $12,000. So it does pay to have 
your freight bills audited through Mr. 
Blaine’s office. 


Inadequate herding labor continues 
to be a problem of our western sheep 
industry. Therefore, we were happy to 
be able to assist Bob Franklin in his 
untiring efforts for the California 
Range Association in the passage this 
summer of two bills. One of these will 
permit the entry of an additional 385 
sheepherders on a permanent basis and 
the other bill permits retention of aliens 
already in the United States so long 
as.they remain with the sheep industry. 
The passage of these bills represents 
real progress in the solution of our 
labor problems. 


Only American Wool 


Another victory for the sheep in- 
dustry in this session of Congress, espe- 
cially with the pressures for free trade 
and repeal of the Buy-American Act, 
has been an amendment to the Defense 
Appropriations Bill, again sponsored by 
Congressman Berry of South Dakota, 
prescribing that any money spent by 
the Defense Department for wool prod- 
ucts must be used to purchase American 
wool. It means that American wool will 
be given preference for use in the new 
all-wool green uniforms of the Army. 
It is heartening to note that in tests 
which the Army made, servicemen 
showed a decided preference for all- 
wool uniforms as against blends of 
wool and synthetics. 


Now, I. have covered a wide variety 
of:subjects in the last few minutes. But 
the sheep industry has lots of problems, 
and I do want you to know what the 

(Continued on page 38.) 
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J. M. Jones, executive secretary of the National Wool Growers 
Association, left, and Senator Frank A. Barrett of Wyoming, show 


some prize wool samples to Sarah Belcia of Texas. 


is “Miss Wool of 1955.” 


Miss Belcia 


The Future and the Sheep Industry 


by SENATOR FRANK A. BARRETT 


‘Address delivered by the Wyoming 
Senator before the 90th annual con- 
vention of the National Wool Growers 
Association, December 7, 1954. 


ADIES and gentlemen, world condi- 

tions are bad. There is no question 
about that. They :haven’t. improved in 
any marked degree since the end of 
the fighting in 1945. We are presently 
confronted with a situation that, to my 
way of thinking, calls for clear think- 
ing, for deliberate consideration, and 
for speedy action. I refer to the fact 
that the Chinese Communists let the 
world know that on a phony, trumped- 
up charge they are holding at least 11 
of our airmen and two civilians because 
they have violated the War Aggression 
Act. We know there is nothing to that. 
We know that it is an insult to the in- 
telligence of the free people of the 
whole world, let alone the people of this 
country. We know that our long tra- 
dition of fair play demands better treat- 
ment from any people than they are 
according us and according our boys 
over there. 

I want to say that I am fully in accord 
with the speedy action the Secretary of 
State took in sending a note to the 
Chinese Communists and that the ac- 
tion the President took along with the 
Secretary demanding that our asso- 
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ciates in World War II and in Korea 
come to our aid and demand that they 
release these boys. I am proud of the 
action that the President, himself, took 
in sending word to the United Nations 
that they too ought to take a strong 
stand in seeing that these boys be re- 
leased and immediately. 

I know that to blockade the coast of 
China would be a risky business. Some- 
times you have to take risks. I think 
the time has come when the people of 
America have got to stand up and as- 
sert their rights. I think we owe that 
much to our servicemen that are scat- 
tered all over the Far East. I think that 
we have got to do that to show these 
people that we intend to be treated in a 
decent and fair fashion. And so it 
seems to me that while both the Sec- 
retary of State and the President, are 
on sound ground, and are proceeding 
correctly and in an admirable fashion, 
that after a short time, a relatively 
short time, a matter of weeks, we ought 
to send word not only to the Chinese 
Communists, but to the Communists in 
Moscow and tell them that, if those boys 
are not released and released imme- 
diately, we are going to blockade the 
coast of China until they are released, 
and we will get them released in that 
fashion. 

Now is the time for us to stand up, 
because we have the strength at the 


present time that justifies us in talking 
in that fashion. We have got atomic 
weapons so great in quantity that the 
whole world is unable to match us. We 
have got the Air Force that is able to 
deliver them any place we want. We 
don’t want war. I am not a warmonger. 
I hope and pray that this Nation and 
the world will never have the scourge 
of a third world war visited upon us. 

The fact of the matter is that there 
might not be a victor in a third world 
war, but this much is certain: that we 
are going to be prepared to act on an 
hour’s notice, and I think that we will 
be well able to take care of ourselves. 

You can put it down in your book 
that the reason that the Chinese Com- 
munists have been agitating action 
against us is not because they feel 
they are strong enough to buck up 
against this country but simply because 
they have been told by the masters in 
the Kremlin that it is their duty to 
harass us at every opportunity. And, 
believe me, if their masters in Moscow 
felt that they were able to fight suc- 
cessfully a third world war, they would 
have started it long ago. After talking 
to a good many of our military people 
I find I am fully in accord with them 
when they say that they will never 
agree to outlawing the atomic weapon 
until Russia and her satellite powers 
agree to international inspection and 
agree for all time that they will outlaw 
the weapon. It would be suicide for us 
to outlaw the atomic weapon while we 
have this clear superiority and while 
we are able now to enforce the peace. 

I think the President of the United 
States is doing an admirable job in 
endeavoring in every way to outlaw the 
atomic weapon and to arrive at a meas- 
ure of peace with the Communists of 
Europe. At the same time, though, it 
seems to me that the clear duty of every 
red-blooded American is to keep this 
country strong, to keep it strong mil- 
itarily, to keep ahead of the Commu- 
nists with the atomic weapons and with 
air power and with ground forces so 
that they will never dare to strike at 
free men in this country or anywhere 
else in the whole world. 


That brings me down to the point 
that I wanted to discuss with you. That 
is — keeping this country strong eco- 
nomically; keeping the country in 
shape where it is able, not only to take 
care of itself, but to help free men all 
over the world. One thing is certain: 
We can no longer carry the whole world 
on our shoulders. We have done our 
full share since the fighting ended. We 
did our full share during World War 
II. We carried the brunt in the Korean 
War. We have helped rehabilitate free 
people everywhere. We would do that 
again if we found starving people any- 
where in the world.- But, still, the time 
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has come when we have got to say to 
the rest of the world that they have 
got to carry their full load. 


I say that because it is necessary for 
us to keep this country strong, to keep 
it in a position not only where it can 
defend itself but in a position where 
it can defend itself in an emergency 
and in a crisis. 


So, I think that one of the best pol- 
icies that this administration has fol- 
lowed has been to rehabilitate our in- 
dustry and to give it an opportunity 
to develop. I am one of those fellows 
that believes in protecting and fostering 
and developing our industries here at 
home. I believe in an adequate tariff. 
I am wholly in sympathy with that 
great segment of our economy that is 
engaged in the manufacture of woolen 
goods. I am in sympathy with the diffi- 
culties they find themselves in today. 


Cheap Foreign Labor 


Certainly, it is not to be expected 
that they can compete with foreign la- 
bor that receives about a third or a 
fourth as much as our people here at 
home, and that is why we find ourselves 
in a position today where so much of 
the manufacturing segment of our in- 
dustry is going out of business or being 
closed or curtailed in its operations. I 
am not at all in sympathy with the re- 
quest of some of their leaders many of 
whom are ill-advised, who are asking, 
number one, that the tariff on wool be 
removed entirely, and, number two, 
that the tariff on woolen fabrics be in- 
creased. 

Now, I am certainly in accord with 
them when they ask for an increase in 
the tariff on woolen fabrics. That is 
certainly in order, but I think that by 
the same token they ought to realize 
that, if they are going to get an increase 
in the tariff on woolen fabrics, they 
need the help of the western Senators 
and Congressmen who certainly are in 
favor of keeping an existing tariff on 
wool, itself, and some of us hope that 
the time will come when we can get a 
greater and higher tariff on wool. But 
I think we ought to serve notice on the 
representatives of the wool manufac- 
turers of this country that we will help 
them to get a tariff that they are en- 
titled to. They are going to get it in 
the next few years in my judgment, not 
because they have the influence but 
because the men that work for them, 
that great segment of our labor force 
in America that is employed in making 
up these fabrics for our own economy 
here will insist that their own Senators 
and Representatives give them the pro- 
tection that they are entitled to and 
give them the opportunity to live and 
progress and to educate their children 
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and to bring them up to live in the 
American way of life. 


Tariff Essential 


So, we will help these wool manu- 
facturers in every way we can, but we 
serve notice on them here and now 
that the existing tariff on wool, itself, 
must be maintained as is provided under 
the Wool Act of 1954. 


I want to say to you that your rep- 
resentatives in Washington, Ray Wil- 
loughby and Casey Jones and Byron 
Wilson and Bob Franklin, and I could 
name hundreds of others, but those are 
the leaders that have worked on the 
legislation on the books, had a pretty 
hard time of it. It is not easy to get 
legislation through the Congress that 
affects to a large extent only the West- 
ern States. I have often wondered why 
legislation that is largely beneficial to 
the Eastern Seaboard goes sailing 
through the Congress with little or no 
difficulty, but when we propose legis- 
lation we need for our western country 
we have trouble. 


But I want to say to you that when 
Ray Willoughby was on the stand and 
the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture 
had just testified, I brought up the 
question then of one sentence in his 
statement to the Committee to the effect 
that the existing tariff on wool would 
be maintained during the life of the 
Wool Act. I asked Assistant Secretary 
Ross Rizley if he intended that the 
tariff of 25.5 cents per pound would be 
maintained as long as this wool legis- 
lation was on the books. He answered 
in the affirmative. Certainly the west- 
ern Senators are going to insist that 
there be no change whatsoever in that 
provision of the law whereby the tariff 
on wool will be maintained during the 
life of the Wool Act of 1954. 


Entitled to Legislation 


Now, we have to have it that way, 
because, as you know, the Wool Act 
was premised on the basis that we 
would dedicate 70 percent of the duties 
on wool imports to pay the cost of oper- 
ation of the incentive payments under 
the Act. If we would destroy the basis 
for the support, certainly the Congress 
would be quite likely to follow along 
and to remove the legislation altogether 
from the books. We are entitled to this 
legislation, and we got it simply be- 
cause we were able to make a case and 
to show the Congress that many of the 
difficulties of the wool industry were 
occasioned because of the policies of 
the Government, itself. As nearly every- 
one in this room well knows, when the 
war came along the OPA set up a ceil- 
ing price on wool of 42 cents per pound. 


It was held at that rate consistently 
during the war and for a couple of years 
thereafter, and during those war years 
the cost of production of that same wool 
skyrocketed. It went up to the point 
where the wool growers of this country 
found themselves in a dilemma. Either 
they had to go out of the sheep busi- 
ness or they had to continue taking 
losses year after year, and so it was 
that thousands of growers throughout 
the Western States shifted over from 
sheep to cattle. As a consequence we 
found that the sheep population in this 
country declined millions of head each 
year, sometimes as much as five mil- 
lion head a year, and after ten years 
from ’42 to ’52 our sheep numbers 
dropped from 49 million head down to 
27 million head. 


What happened to the cattle indus- 
try? We find that in the cattle industry, 
the numbers were creeping up and up 
year after year, and last year we had 
95 million head of cattle, the highest 
population of cattle in the history of 
America. 


Low Sheep Population 


We found we have had the lowest 
sheep population in the last eight years. 
When we had 80 million people in this 
country we had more sheep than we 
have now with 160 million population. 

Congress saw the fairness of the pro- 
posal, and they with the help of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, got this legis- 
lation passed. I want to pay tribute 
to the Secretary here in his hometown 
because he is a great American. He 
is a great member of the Cabinet. He 
has been one of the best administrators 
in the Government for the past two 
years, and he has got the people of 
the United States back of him on his 
policies. I pay tribute to that great 
citizen of Salt Lake City, Ezra Taft 
Benson. 

Now, this wool legislation is not 
exactly as I would like to have it. I 
would prefer much to have a higher 
tariff. But here we have a situation 
where the tariff is called upon to do 
double duty. It is not only going to 
protect us in America against the im- 
ports of low cost producing countries 
abroad but at the same time we are 
using the income, 70 percent of it at 
least, for the payment of these incentive 
payments to the growers of this coun- 
try. I think that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture did an admirable thing when he 
set the incentive level for 1955 at 62 
cents. I am sure that in the years ahead 
the incentive payments will be sufficient 
to put the industry back on a sound 
basis. 

It will stabilize the sheep industry. 
It will help the cattle industry, because 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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FOR WOOL GROWERS 





A New Outlook 


by F. W. ImMASCHE 


Deputy Director, Livestock & Dairy 
Division, Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, USDA. Address given at the 90th 
annual convention of the National Wool 
Growers Association, December 7, 1954. 


N passing the National Wool Act of 

of 1954, Congress recognized that 
the problem which has been confronting 
domestic wool growers is a special one 
and requires special treatment. 

Under our price support programs, 
production of commodities already in 
surplus such as cotton and wheat have 
increased, while production of wool has 
continued to decline; dropping over 40 
percent since the beginning of World 
War II. We are producing less than 
one-third our normal peacetime re- 
quirements. Yet wool is of strategic 
importance to us. The foreign wool 
upon which we depend for about two- 
thirds of our supply comes over highly 
vulnerable sealanes 5,000 to 8,000 miles 
—from Australia and other Southern 
Hemisphere countries. 

Rising costs on the one hand and 
competition from imports from the low 
cost areas of the world are an old story 
to wool growers. This cost-price squeeze 
has forced many sheepmen out of the 
business and caused others to cut down. 
The tough nut to crack has been how 
to offset these factors. The very nature 
of sheep production limits what can be 
done toward increasing output per unit 
and reducing costs. Raising the tariff 
to provide more price protection was 
considered contrary to our aims for an 
expanding foreign trade. Furthermore, 
it would adversely affect the competi- 
tive position of wool with other fibers, 
and would raise prices to consumers. 


Accomplishments Under the Act 


Now what does the National Wool 
Act of 1954 do to correct the situation 
and give new hope? Under the Act: 

1. An annual production of 300 mil- 

lion pounds of shorn wool—about 

one-third more than we are now 

producing, is to be encouraged as a 

measure for our national security 

and promotion of the general eco- 
nomic welfare. 

. An incentive price is established 
to encourage this larger produc- 
tion. 

3. The price will be accomplished by 
means of payments to growers to 
bring their income from wool up 
to the incentive price level rather 
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than by raising prices in the open 
market. 

4. A portion of the duties collected 
on imports of wool and wool man- 
ufactures is appropriated to fi- 
nance the payments. 

5. A section of the Act provides a 
“self-help” feature whereby wool 
growers can work together more 
effectively in developing and fi- 
nancing advertising and promotion 
programs to improve the demand 
for the industry’s products and 
thereby increase the prices re- 
ceived in the open market. 

The use of a portion of the tariff 
duties to finance price assistance as 
provided under the legislation is a new 
approach to the problem of commodities 
where we are on a net import basis and 
yet it would jeopardize our relations 
with friendly countries to raise the tar- 
iff to provide additional protection. The 
tariff is made to do double action. The 
present level is continued and the du- 
ties used to compensate growers for the 
higher tariff needed to protect the do- 
mestic industry. In this connection, the 
fact that raw wool is not on the list for 
discussion at the forthcoming trade 
agreements meeting in Geneva should 
give you wool growers added assurance 
regarding the Administration’s policy 
on the tariff. 


Shorn Wool Incentive Payments 


How will this new program work for 
the individual wool grower? 

An incentive price of 62 cents has 
already been announced for the 1955 
marketing year which begins next April 
1. This is about nine cents above the 
1954 price support level. Growers will 
sell their wool through normal market- 
ing channels just as they did before the 
Government loan and purchase pro- 
grams were in operation. The domestic 
wool clip will move into consumption 
in competition with other fibers. The 
Government will no longer be in the 
wool business. 

After the year is over, payments will 
be made to growers to bring the nation- 
al average price received by all growers 
up to the incentive level. The payments 
will be made at a percentage rate—the 
percentage required to bring the na- 
tionat average price for wool sold in the 
open market up to the incentive level. 
This rate will be applied to the net sales 
proceeds received by each grower to 
determine the amount of his incentive 
payment. 





For example, if the average price re- 
ceived by all growers for wool sold 
during the 1955 marketing year turns 
out to be 53 cents or about the same 
as for the current year, a payment 
equivalent to nine cents per pound or 
17 percent more will be needed to bring 
the average up to the 62-cent incentive 
level. In that event, the payment to 
each grower will be 17 percent of the 
amount he received for wool sold during 
the year. 

Payments on a percentage basis will 
recognize quality production. Improve- 
ment in the quality and marketing of 
wool to obtain the best price possible 
will be encouraged. The higher price 
a grower gets in the open market, the 
greater his payment. 


Application for Payments 


Growers will obtain the incentive 
payments by applying to their local 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conser- 
vation Services offices. Their applica- 
tions must be supported by copies of the 
accounts of sale for the wool for which 
they are requesting payment. 

Only wool shorn on or after January 
1, 1955, and marketed on or after April 
1, 1955, will be eligible for payment un- 
der this new program. To tie in with 
the procedure planned for pulled wool 
to maintain normal marketing practices, 
only growers who maintain breeding or 
replacement stock for the production 
of lambs and wool will be eligible for 
payments. 

Provision is made in the Act for the 
support of pulled wool for the purpose 
of maintaining normal marketing prac- 
tices. As can readily be seen, the in- 
centive price for shorn wool, if much 
above the open market price, might 
cause unusual shearing prior to mar- 
keting unless a compensating or equal- 
izing payment of some kind is made for 
animals marketed with wool on. 

After much study of the problem, 
limiting both the incentive payments 
on shorn wool and the payments for 
pulled wool to growers who maintain 
breeding or replacement stock appears 
to be the most practical and workable 
method. It will assure that the pay- 
ments are received where they will be 
most effective toward increasing sheep 
numbers. The machinery and procedure 
for making the payments for pulled 
wool will parallel that for shorn wool 


Lamb Growers Eligible 


The grower who produces the lamb 
will be eligible for payments whether 
he shears the lamb and sells the shorn 
wool or sells the lamb with the wool 
on. There will be no occasion for him 
to change his normal marketing prac- 
tices. Likewise, there will be no reason 
for the one who buys lambs for feeding 
or pasturing and later sale for slaugh- 
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ter to change his usual practice, as he 
will not be eligible for payments either 
way. Once the ground rules are known, 
those purchasing lambs for feeding or 
pasturing and later sale for slaughter 
will adjust their operations to an open 
market basis for the value of the wool 
on the animal as they now do for the 
meat. To cover feeders and pasturers 
during the transition period we are rec- 
ommending that the time limit for plac- 
ing wool under the 1954 loan program 
be extended to April 8. 

The payments for pulled wool will 
be made only on lambs and yearlings 
sold by the original producer for other 
than replacement purposes. The rate 
will be figured after the marketing year 
is over, converting the incentive pay- 
ments to be made on shorn wool to a 
rate per hundredweight of live animal. 
For example, if the incentive payment 
in terms of cents per pound for the 
1955 marketing year turns out to be 
nine cents per pound, allowing five 
pounds of wool on the average per hun- 
dredweight of live lamb or yearling with 
a full wool pelt, and figuring the wool 
is worth 80 percent as much on the 
average as the U. S. wool clip due to 
its shorter staple and coarser grade, 
the rate of payment would be 36 cents 
per hundredweight (five pounds times 
nine cents times 80 percent). 

The rate for pulled wool payments 
will be announced at the time the per- 
centage rate is announced for the in- 
centive payments on shorn wool—in 
the summer of 1956 for the 1955 market- 
ing year. Applications should be filed 
with the local ASC offices, the same 
as for shorn wool. They should be sup- 
ported by accounts of sale showing the 
weight of the lambs or yearlings sold, 
that they had never been shorn or had 
full wool pelts, and that they were not 
purchased for replacement purposes. 
Only lambs and yearlings marketed by 
the original producer on and after April 
1, 1955, will be eligible. 


Research and Promotion 


Along with this new program of price 
assistance, we must not overlook the 
opportunities for improving the eco- 
nomic position of the industry by re- 
ducing costs in production and market- 
ing and increasing returns from sales 
in the open market. Research projects 
and other programs toward this end 
should be pushed. 

In this connection, the “self-help” 
feature—Section 708—will likely be- 
come the most important feature of the 
National Wool Act in the long run. 
Under this section, agreements may be 
entered into with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture for the purpose of developing 
and conducting advertising and sales 
promotion programs for the industry’s 
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products. With approval of such agree- 
ments by two-thirds of the producers 
or the producers of two-thirds of the 
volume of production, funds for financ- 
ing the programs may be obtained by 
deductions from the payments to grow- 
ers. 

Through your Association’s leader- 
ship, the American Sheep Producers 
Council is being organized to draw up 
an agreement with the Secretary and 
implement this “self-help” feature of 
the Act. It is hoped to have an agree- 
ment ready for the vote of producers 
next spring or summer. 

The “self-help” program to encour- 
age greater demand for lambs and wool 
in the open market and the incentive 
payments program provide a_ well- 
rounded attack on the problem of bol- 
stering sheep producer’s income. 


World Market Wool Prices 


You wool growers can well take con- 
fidence in the fact that you are produc- 
ing an essential commodity in which our 
Nation is deficient in production. In- 
cidentally, as to the importance and 
merits of wool, you may be interested 
in knowing that the Army advised me 
just before coming out here that it will 
continue to use wool for combat uni- 
forms as long as wool is available in 
the quantities and qualities needed. 
They pointed out that the Army’s new 
green uniform is 100 percent wool. 

You can also take confidence in the 
fact that you are producing a commod- 
ity for which the price structure has 
the world market as a basic foundation. 
Some have voiced the fear that when 
price support through loans is no longer 
available, the bottom will drop out of 
the domestic wool market. Even with 
an annual production of 300 million 
pounds, we will be far short of supply- 
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ing our requirements. The United States 
will still continue to be on an import 
basis and factors outside of the United 
States will largely establish the level 
of world wool prices and hence prices 
in this country. Furthermore, Austra- 
lia and other major wool producing 
countries whose national economy is so 
directly linked to wool, have a vital in- 
terest in maintaining the price of wool 
to protect their own producers. From 
past history they may be expected to 
take steps to prevent disastrously low 
prices for wool. 


Our new incentive program is being 
well received by those countries. They 
feel that with the payments to growers 
financed from tariff duties, there is 
assurance at last that our tariff struc- 
ture will not be changed. This provides 
a better atmosphere for us all to join 
together in a more effective effort to 
increase the total demand for wool 
which will be to the mutual advantage 
of both foreign and domestic producers. 


Market Your Wool Orderly 


Now under this new program, grow- 
ers will no longer have the Government 
to fall back upon as a market for their 
wool. There will be no set prices for 
each class and grade. It will be up to 
the grower to do a good job of market- 
ing. There have been rumors that it 
will make no difference what you get 
for your wool; that the Government 
will make up the difference between 
your price and the 62 cents. That is not 
true. The rate of payments will be for 
the country as a whole and the higher 
the price you, as an individual obtain 
for your wool, the greater your pay- 
ment. With the rate of 17 percent as 
described and assuming the open mar- 
ket average price for the year turns out 
to be 53 cents, the grower who sold fine, 
light-shrinking wool at 70 cents would 
still get a payment equivalent to around 
12 cents, while one who sold his wool 
for 40 cents would get only around 
seven cents. 


In closing, I wish to emphasize that 
all this new program is the result of 
a close working relationship between 
the industry and our Government. We 
look upon our cooperative efforts to 
date as only the beginning. We want 
you to know that the Department will 
welcome having your continued advice 
and counsel in perfecting the regula- 
tions for operating this new program 
which will give, after many long dis- 
couraging years, a new outlook for our 
domestic wool industry which is an 
essential to our national defense and 
general welfare. 
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IT'S LOADED 


by O. R. STRACKBEIN 


Chairman, Nation-Wide Committee of 
Industry, Agriculture and Labor on 
Import-Export Policy. Address given at 
the 90th annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers’ Association, 
Wednesday, December 8, 1954. 


ATT is the short name of the Gen- 

eral Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. A few people have perhaps read 
about GATT without knowing what it is. 
Considering the character of GATT 
and what it has been up to, it seemed 
to me (in preparing this speech) that 
a pun on the name itself would help to 
alert you to the dangers that lurk in 
that international organization. That 
explains the title: “Look Out for the 
GATT—It’s Loaded!” 

Somebody will be sure to ask, what’s 
wrong with GATT? And that is the 
question that I hope will be asked. We 
hope that it will be asked all over the 
United States. The conclusion will 
then be reached that GATT is loaded 
indeed. 

What is GATT? Where did it come 
from? Where is it headed? 

GATT did not just happen. It is the 
brain-child of people whose names are 
quite surely not known to you. Defi- 
nitely it is not the product of Congress. 
It was conceived seven or eight years 
ago in the Department of State and 
other executive departments who had 
one thing in common, namely, the plan- 
ning of world trade and its regulation 
by an international organization dedi- 
cated to the principles of free trade. 
Seven or eight years ago, it will be re- 
called, the idea of world economic plan- 
ning was in full bloom. 


‘Background of GATT 
GATT, (General Agreement on Tar- 


iffs and Trade), a tariff-cutting confer- 
ence, was negotiated in 1947 and signed 
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on October 30 of that year in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Some 21 or 22 countries 
adhered to the agreement. Today the 
number is 34. 

However, sometime before GATT 
came along the planners in the State 
Department and other departments 
drew up what was called a “Proposal 
for the Expansion of World Trade and 
Employment.” This was an ambitious 
proposal to take on and make over the 
economy of the world. That was in 
1945. Ideas of world planning and 
world government were in the ascend- 
ancy at that time. I want to emphasize 
that. 

This Proposal was revised and 
emerged as a proposed charter for an 
International Trade Organization. After 
three more revisions over a period of 
nearly three years the ITO Charter, 
as it became known, was signed in 
Havana, Cuba, in March 1948 by more 
than 50 countries, including the United 
States. 

It would have set up a governing or 
executive board on which the U. S. 
would have had one vote out of 50 plus. 
The objective was free trade through 
progressive reductions of the tariff and 
other trade barriers, and guiding the 
world’s industrial, agricultural and 
mineral resources into the most pro- 
ductive channels. 

The provisions of the Charter went 
so far beyond the powers delegated to 
the President in the Trade Agreements 
Act of 1934, which empowered him to 
enter into trade agreements, that it was 
regarded necessary to submit the docu- 
ment to Congress for ratification. 


GATT and the ITO 


While the ITO Charter was still 
being revised and negotiated, it was 
decided to enter into a general trade 
agreement with a large group of coun- 
tries. Again, this was done in 1947, 
about six months before the ITO Char- 
ter was signed in March 1948 in Ha- 
vana. 

The plan was to turn administration 
of the General Agreement (GATT) 
over to the ITO or International Trade 
Organization when the Charter was 
ratified by a sufficient number of coun- 
tries. GATT was then to dissolve and 
pass out of the picture. No one both- 
ered to present GATT for legislative 
ratification even though it was also 
given powers that went far beyond 
those delegated under the Trade Agree- 
ments Act to the President. After all, 


once the ITO came into being it would 
replace GATT. 

Obviously GATT should also have 
been sent to Congress for ratification, 
but this was never done. 

Then the unexpected happened. The 
ITO Charter was sent to Congress for 
ratification but never came out of com- 
mittee. It was submitted to both the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate and the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. The Committee on 
Foreign Affairs of the House held hear- 
ings on the Charter in 1950 but never 
issued a report to the House. The Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, on 
its part, failed to hold any hearings at 
all. 


ITO Died Quickly 


This was the legislative as distin- 
guished from the executive reception 
given to the ITO. It was a revealing 
demonstration of how much Congress 
liked the ITO Charter! Disowned and 
spurned so unceremoniously by the leg- 
islative branch, the Charter died quickly 
and has not been resurrected. No other 
country felt inclined to push the organ- 
ization. 

But while Congress was so emphatic 
in rejecting the Charter the State De- 
partment went on with GATT as if 
nothing had happened; in fact, acted 
much as it might have done had Con- 
gress ratified the ITO. 

Obviously GATT, not having been 
submitted for ratification at any time, 
had no legal standing with the possible 
exception of the schedule of tariff con- 
cessions which it contained. Neverthe- 
less, it went right on with additional 
conferences and held periodic meetings 
at which disputed tariff and trade ac- 
tions of the different members were 
reviewed. 

Without bothering you with further 
details let me tell you that GATT has 
in the meantime come to act as the su- 
preme arbiter over our tariff and similar 
matters. It has reviewed several sover- 
eign acts of the Congress and the Presi- 
dent and continues to do so. Also it 
bound member countries against uni- 
lateral withdrawal of concessions 
granted in the Agreement. It bound 
them further against using import 
quotas except as a defense in balance 
of payment difficulties or to avoid 
breaking down Government-sponsored 
agricultural programs. 

This is rather high-handed action to 
be exercised by an illegitimate organ- 
ization; but GATT is not easily 
abashed. 


A Few Examples 


In 1951, Congress by law directed 
the President to withdraw all trade 
agreement concessions from the Com- 
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munist-controlled countries. The State 
Department complied expeditiously by 
notifying Russia, Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, etc., but held off with respect 
to Czechoslovakia. Something stood in 
the way. Why could the State Depart- 
ment not notify Czechoslovakia as in 
the other cases of our withdrawal of 
trade agreement concessions? It was 
because Czechoslovakia, although Com- 
munist-controlled, was (and still is) 
a member of GATT. 

Although Congress had passed a law 
and although the President had signed 
it, the U. S. had lost its freedom of 
action so far as Czechoslovakia was 
concerned. We had signed away our 
freedom of action—that is, the State 
Department had signed it away in the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade. Did you know this? Did any 
of you know. it? No! It could be said 
that the American people did not know 
it. The State Department did not want 
anyone to know it. 


Yet the fact is that the U. S. had 
to wait until the next meeting of GATT 
in the fall of 1951 before proceeding 
with the Congressional mandate. We 
had to lay the question of cancellation 
of our trade agreement with Czecho- 
slovakia before GATT so that GATT 
might decide the question for us. For- 
tunately, after hearing the arguments 
for and against, GATT said that we 
were free to do what Congress had 
directed the President to do! In a very 
short time we withdrew from our trade 
agreement with Czechoslovakia — but 
not before getting GATT’s O.K. 


Tariff and Trade Veto 


In other words, Congress is no longer 
the supreme legislative body for this 
country! Did you know that? Were 
you aware that we had clothed an inter- 
national body with a veto over our tariff 
and trade questions? 

This was not the only case that dem- 
onstrated this fact. In another case we 
raised the duty on women’s fur felt 
hats after a hearing by the Tariff Com- 
mission under the Escape Clause. That 
time, as it happened, Czechoslovakia 
was also the protestant and contested 
our action. Gatt appointed a Working 
Party to make a study of all the cir- 
cumstances and to make a report. The 
Working Party made a detailed study 
and submitted an elaborate report. We 
were found by GATT to be justified in 
our action once more and we accepted 
the GATT decision. 

Now, the Department of State denies 
that we are bound by GATT; and de- 
nies that GATT has the power of re- 
view over acts of the U. S. that fall 
within the purview of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 


How good is this denial? 
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It is obviously worthless as a practi- 
cal matter. In the first place, the State 
Department wants GATT to have these 
powers—otherwise it would never have 
entered into the agreement in the first 
place. 

Secondly, it would otherwise have 
submitted GATT to Congress for rati- 
fication. Evidently the Department, for 
good reason, feared the same result for 
GATT as was accorded the ITO Char- 
ter. 


Accepted Jurisdiction 


Thirdly, the denial is without effect 
because we have as a member of GATT 
accepted its jurisdiction in tariff and 
trade disputes. Moreover, we helped 
write the agreement in the first place 
and took part in and agreed to the pro- 
cedures set forth. We are therefore 
in a poor position to repudiate its ac- 
tions. 

Fourthly, we accepted the two impor- 
tant decisions cited above. They were 
both in our favor. How could we then 
in good conscience or in good honor re- 
fuse to abide by GATT decisions if they 
went against us? The State Department 
knows that we are bound to accept such 
decisions and intends that we should. 

Where does that leave Congress? 

Out in the cold, so far as the tariff 
is concerned—or at least on the outer 
edges. 

But the Constitution placed the reg- 
ulation of our foreign commerce and 
the laying of taxes and duties squarely 
on the shoulders of Congress. The pur- 
pose was to keep control of these mat- 
ters closely in the hands of the people. 
The effects of the acts since 1947 have 
been in the opposite direction. Congress 
is being elbowed out of the way to make 
room for the State Department. 


What Has Happened? 


The State Department has sought to 
cut Congress out of control of the tariff 
because that department wants to use 
the tariff as a pawn of diplomacy. If 
Congress controls the tariff, even if 
only indirectiy, as through the Tariff 
Commission, the State Department is 
handicapped in its moves. Congress 
might assert its authority and embar- 
rass the Department. 


The State Department is concerned 
with foreign relations and is properly 
interested in the economic factors that 
bring about good relations. On the 
other hand, the Department is entirely 
too prone to lose sight of the interests 
of the people back home in the factories 
and on the farms and ranches. That is 
why the system of executive domination 
of the tariff leads to a sacrifice of do- 
mestic producers in favor of considera- 
tions of diplomacy and in favor of 
foreign producers. 


That is not as it should be for several 
reasons. One is that the pawns of diplo- 
macy are rather shifty and transient. 
What looks good today may go sour 
tomorrow. Another is that when we 
seek to woo friends through economic 
concessions, these friends have a habit 
of becoming insatiable. Instead of ap- 
preciating what we have already done 
they resent it when we try to call a 
halt. Economic concessions too easily 
deteriorate into economic appeasement 
—unless they are carefully watched. 


In its designs to wrest tariff control 
from Congress, the State Department 
has given assurances abroad that were 
not in its place to give; or made agree- 
ments that lay beyond its powers. Then 
the Department has expected Congress 
to make good on the promises and agree- 
ments. Congress was to consent to its 
own handcuffing and like it. 


Resented Coercion 


This represents a form of coercion 
that is properly resented by Congress; 
because the State Department cannot 
bind the Congress in any field of its 
constitutional powers against legislat- 
ing as it sees fit. Each new Congress 
is free to repeal, amend or leave alone 
any previous act of that body and the 
State Department is completely out of 
bounds when it seeks to bind Congress 
as it has done in GATT. 


The machinations of the Department 
in the field of tariffs and trade have 
been high-handed to say the least and 
devious to boot. 


We have seen how GATT sits in 
judgment on tariff cases and similar 
disputes brought before it. We have 
seen how the State Department has 
worked hand in glove with this pro- 
cedure by submitting cases to GATT 
and participating in the procedures. 
Also, we have witnessed State Depart- 
ment acceptance of the results. 

And now, as if to prove what they 
have previously denied, that Depart- 
ment is seeking the strengthening of 
GATT by taking part in a revision of the 
General Agreement designed to give it 
more teeth. Right today a conference 
is going on in Geneva, attended by some 
50 countries. GATT is being: revised 
and the new version will probably be 
ready in January or February. This 
time a left-handed move will be made 
to bring the revised GATT before Con- 
gress for ratification. This looks like 
something new—like a change of heart. 





The Scheme is Loaded! 


The announced intention is to submit 
only the organizational features of the 
new GATT to Congress—not the part 

(Continued on page 48.) 
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session of the National Convention. 
who presided at the meeting. 


a 


Governor Lee is pictured at the podium as he gave his address at the opening 


At the left is President Ray W. Willoughby, 
To the right are Mrs. J. T. Murdock, National 


Auxiliary president; Wallace Ulmer, NWGA vice president; and Elder Harold B. 
Lee of the Quorum of the Twelve Apostles, Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 


Saints, who gave the invocation. 


Large crowds attended the three-day meeting. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


by GOVERNOR J. BRACKEN LEE 


Address delivered by the Utah Governor 
at the 90th annual convention of the 
National Wool Growers Association, 
December 7, 1954. 


think by the time I get through with 

what I have to say you can say, 
“That is about the most unusual wel- 
coming address I ever heard,” because 
when you attempt to get up and extend 
a welcome to a group of this kind it 
always seems to me that it is rather 
superfluous. After all, we asked you 
here; you should know that you are 
welcome, and it wouldn’t make any dif- 
ference what I say about it. You will 
always remember how you are treated, 
not what I might say. I am sure that 
you know you are welcome. I am sure 
you know that you are in good hands, 
because we are very proud of our Utah 
people who belong to this fine organ- 
ization. I am sure they will see that 
you do enjoy yourselves while you are 
here. 

When I get an opportunity of this 
kind and have so many visitors from 
out of State, although it is true I am 
only here for the purpose of extending 
the welcome, I feel that it is my duty 
to say something to you people that I 
hope will be of at least some value to 
you. You know this country was 
founded on the belief that we would not 
always agree. The time our Constitu- 
tion was drawn we had many groups 
of various religious faiths, people who 
believed in different things, and they 
did everything in their power to pre- 
serve in this Constitution the right of 
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each and every single one of us to have 
our beliefs and our right to express 
them. It was never intended that this 
country should ever not be governed 
by majority rule. We drew a constitu- 
tion that was supposed to protect these 
precious individual rights of every 
single individual. 

Why did they do this? Because they 
recognized that you could not trust too 
much power in the hands of any indi- 
vidual or any group, that the history of 
mankind was that when men got too 
much power they always abused it. We 
have seen it in our own country. We 
saw it in this country when big busi- 
ness became too powerful and they 
abused their position. We have seen it 
in our labor unions when they became 
too powerful. History records that 
even religious groups have abused that 
power when they became too powerful. 


Individual Rights 


I don’t know what is coming off with 
the people in this country when we 
begin to change our thinking and throw 
aside the thought that this Government 
was set up to protect our individual 
rights and go along with the theory 
that is absolutely contrary to that. We 
say we don’t like Communism. Many 
of us say we don’t like Socialism. Cer- 
tainly many of us would not want a 
monarchy. I don’t think any of us 
would want a dictatorship. But I want 
you to stop and think whether it is a 
monarchy, a dictatorship, Communism, 
Socialism, collectivism or an all pow- 
erful central government. The end re- 
sult is exactly the same—a ruling class, 





and all of the rest of us are servants 
of that group. The ultimate goal is just 
as certain under an all-powerful cen- 
tral government as it is under Com- 
munism. 

Now, I want to point out that your 
Government, the people who run your 
Government are exactly the same kind 
of people that you are. We are made 
up of the same individuals who make 
up labor unions, who make up business 
groups or groups of this kind. We know 
that they abuse power. Why then are 
we willing to let someone sell us a bill 
of goods that this all-powerful central 
government is a good thing for us? 
Have you any reason to believe they 
want to abuse that power? 

We take money away from the same 
taxpayers as the Federal Government. 
Yet, they are encouraging us after they 
tax you people for one purpose, that we, 
as a State, come along and tax our same 
people again in order to get some of 
our own money back for the same pur- 
pose. Now, you can carry that to the 
ridiculous situation in the program of 
road construction where the Federal 
Government taxes you and then says 
to the State, “If you appropriate or tax 
the same people and appropriate so 
much money and match it, and, if the 
county and city will do the same thing 
with their county taxpayers’ money, al- 
together you can get some of this money 
back.” The dangers of all of this tax- 
ation are these: that it strengthens and 
builds an all-powerful central govern- 
ment, the very thing that is going to 
give you the end result that you get 
under Communism and everything else, 
and it is just as simple as that. 


Plan For Future 


Now, many of you are getting some- 
thing out of this deal. We don’t like 
to give it up. But you know, I think 
you ought to look beyond today. I think 
you ought to think of the kind of a coun- 
try that you are going to leave to your 
children just a little bit, and not quite 
so much what you are getting out of 
it today. This thing in my opinion is 
immoral. It is dishonest. We are not 
getting the truth from the political 
leaders who are selling us this bill of 
goods. It is sold to us on one excuse, 
when the motive is something else. We 
are in this jam all over the world today, 
because we haven’t been truthful or 
honest with the American people. 

This Government today, to protect 
ourselves from the Communism that we 
built up and strengthened with our own 
money, takes from each and every fam- 
ily in this Nation $750 a year. That 
means, if you are an average family 
and your income is somewhere around 
$5,000 a year, you are digging up $750 
to keep this war machine going and to 
take care of this giveaway money that 
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is going to Europe. Since the war, every 
family in America has dug up $1,300 
in giveaway funds, something that I 
think is absolutely unconstitutional, 
because I do not think that this Gov- 
ernment has any right to tax the people 
of this country to aid a foreign nation. 
I think it is absolutely unconstitutional. 

I personally intend to ask my legis- 
lature at this coming session to direct 
me to file a suit in the Federal Court 
to prohibit the Government from con- 
tinuing the violation of the Constitu- 
tion. 

I have always believed this Govern- 
ment belongs to the people, and the 
more I see of it the more I believe it. 
I believe, if there is any program that 
I have to recommend in the State of 
Utah, I should be willing to tell the 
full story on it or I am not honest in 
my views. If I am not willing to stand 
up and say, “I believe in this, and I 
recommend it, and these are the reasons 
why,” and I have to stoop to some ul- 
terior motive or some excuse to put over 
a program, it doesn’t appear to me to 
be right. 


Free Discussion 


We know no individual or group of 
individuals can always be right. We 
are always human. We are subject to 
mistakes, and we are subject to looking 
at our side of the problem without 
being fair enough to view the other 
side. So, we determined in Congress 
and all through Government that people 
would have the right to speak their 
mind, to call their leaders to task. If 
they disagreed with me and in Congress 
and in our Senate and in our legisla- 
ture within our State, we would argue 
these problems and after arguing, we 
would come to a vote. You are going to 
find that this Government is going to 
keep a pretty steady pace if we can 
keep people to a point where they can 
speak out if they think a thing is 
wrong. 

You don’t have free speech today as 
you used to have. I will tell you why: 
Your Government is buying great num- 
bers of your farmers, and many of 
them, for fear they might lose this spe- 
cial privilege they are getting from the 
Government, don’t speak up on many 
things in Government that they feel to 
be evil or wrong. The biggest customer 
that your big manufacturers have in 
this country today is who? Uncle Sam. 
Your United States Government. The 
biggest cash customer that the United 
States Steel has is Uncle Sam. That 
is true with practically all of your big 
manufacturers. You don’t hear those 
people speaking up and driving away 
this big cash customer, no matter how 
they feel about Government. 

You want to remember in my talking 
to you I am not asking you for anything. 
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I am not asking you for your vote. I 
am not asking for any favor. There is 
no plan I have in mind that is going 
to benefit me personally that is directly 
at the expense of someone else. It is 
the thought that, if I am going to pre- 
serve my freedom and the freedom of 
my children, I must fight for yours, and, 
if you are going to preserve your right 
to your religious belief, to your free- 
dom, to your right to say something 
you have got to defend mine. If you 
that same rule will come home to haunt 
you. 

participate in a move that muzzles me, 


Can’‘t Stand Pressures 


I don’t believe that it is possible for 
this Nation or any other State to elect a 
governor and a sufficient number of 
legislators who are going to correct 
what I have said are evils in govern- 
ment. I think you are asking too much 
of human nature. I have sat up here 
for six years now and fought my heart 
out to point out to the people that you 
can’t spend yourself rich. I have had 
my own legislators vote against me. 
Republicans that were elected on my 
platform vote against me, because they 
could not stand the pressure of organ- 
ized minorities. They would rather be 
elected or reelected. 

Now, I am going to shock you. I am 
advocating this because I sincerely be- 
lieve it. I believe there is only one 
salvation for the American people if you 
are going to preserve your freedom, just 
one way out. That is the people, them- 
selves, must arise and do something 
about this taking away of your money 
which builds power in a centralized 
government that is going to take away 
your liberties and your freedom. You 
are never going to get any branch of 


government to reduce anything until 
you take the money away from them. I 
am thoroughly convinced that one of 
the worst things that ever occurred in 
this country was when we passed the 
Sixteenth Amendment that permitted 
the Federal Government to put their 
hand in your pocket. I think, if you 
repeal the Sixteenth Amendment and 
get the Federal Government’s hand out 
of your pocket, that you will get your 
freedoms back. 


“| Don’t Believe It” 

I hear somebody that has been elected 
to Congress say that he is more in- 
terested in the welfare of this country 
simply because he lives in Washington 
than I am. I just don’t believe it. When 
someone tells me that somebody in 
Washington can solve the school prob- 
lem in the State of Utah better than the 
people in the State of Utah, I don’t be- 
lieve it. I think the people in the State 
of Utah are more interested in the wel- 
fare of their schools than the National 
Government is interested in the welfare 
of the schools in the State of Utah. I 
don’t believe men become experts simply 
because you elect them to Washington. 

This Nation has grown great on the 
system of rewarding a man on his own 
efforts, and they are destroyed when 
you take away that reward system from 
that individual. 

Now, you have heard the strangest 
address that I am sure you have heard 
in a long time. I took advantage of you, 
and I did it with a motive. Now, frankly 
I will admit I did it to get you to do a 
little thinking for yourselves. Simply 


because some leader tells you, “This is 
it,” and somebody else says, “Follow 
the leader” you better stop and think a 
little bit and see where the leader is 
going to lead you. 
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Members of the National Wool Growers Association are pictured above as they 
appeared at the opening session of the 90th annual convention. 
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by G. N. WINDER 


Honorary President National Wool 
Growers Association. Delivered follow- 
ing Governor Lee’s address at the 90th 
annual NWGA convention, Tuesday, 
December 7, 1954. 


T certainly is a distinct honor for me 
to have been asked to respond to the 
address of welcome. As Ray (Willough- 
by) stated, I was born and raised and 
educated here in the Salt Lake Valley, 
and I found that no matter how deep 
our roots get implanted somewhere else, 
as the New Zealanders say, we always 
like to come home. And I think that 
applies directly to this organization. 

The headquarters of the National 
Wool Growers Association for years 
have been here in Salt Lake City, and 
it is only right and proper that we 
should come back to Salt Lake to hold 
our annual convention. After the very 
inspiring speech of the Governor of the 
State of Utah, Mr. President, I think 
what I should do is say “amen” and sit 
down. I do hope that we all digest what 
Governor Lee has said and try to do 
something about it. 

Noticing the trouble that we had get- 
ting the people into the meeting this 
morning it seems to me a little apropos 
to a piece I recently read in the Satur- 
day Evening Post. They called it the 
“Conventioner’s Guide.” I have changed 
it a little bit, and I call it by a little 
different name, but I want to read it to 
you so you can all take heed. 

“George Bean goes to the Sheepherd- 
ers’ Convention.” It is a comparison of 
the official program with George’s pro- 
gram while at the convention. Monday 
9 am. Official program: Registration 
Mezzanine floor. George’s program: 
Flat tire 30 miles from town. 11 a.m. 
official program: Meeting in the ball- 
room. President’s Report, et cetera. 
George’s program: Meeting in lobby 
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A RESPONSE 


with Joe Blimp, old buddy. Called to 
Mike’s room. Very dry. 

1:30 p.m. official program: Meeting in 
ballroom. Addresses. George’s pro- 
gram: Lunch. Get spare tire fixed. 2:30 
p.m. official program: Committee meet- 
ings. George’s program: Registration. 
Call up friend or friends and take a 
nap. 7 p.m. official program: Cocktail 
party in Wheel Room. Dinner Dance. 
George’s Program: Cocktail party in 
Wheel Room. Life of party at dinner 
dance. 

Tuesday 7:15 sharp, official program: 
Conducted tour of points of interest. 
George’s program: Turn over and back 
to sleep. 11:15 a.m. official program: 
Meetings. Address and general discus- 
sion. George’s program: Shower and 
have lunch. 2 p.m. official program: 
Committee meetings. General discus- 
sion. George’s program: Conducted 
tour, Joe Blimp guide, car check. 

Wednesday, 9 a.m. official program: 
Committee reports. Addresses. George’s: 
Cold shower. More coffee. 11:30 a.m. 
official program: Business _ session, 
adoption of resolutions, election of offi- 
cers. George’s program: Financial re- 
port. No dough. Where did that other 
$40 go? 1 p.m. Official adjournment. 
George’s: Adjournment. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the Governor 
when he said that we were all welcome 
here in the State of Utah, Salt Lake 
City, was sincere. I think he not only 
expressed his views but he expressed 
the views of all the people here in the 
city and the State, because I know from 
personal experience that the people of 
Utah are truly hospitable and I know 
that everything will be done to make 
this convention and our stay here en- 
joyable and profitable. There is in- 
spiration aplenty to be had here in this 
great valley. I hope that we can make 
the most of our opportunity here and 
develop a sound program for this 
Association. 

I would like to take just a moment 
while I am up here on my feet to com- 
ment on the work of the officers and 
the staff of this organization during the 
past year. They have put in many, 
many hundreds of hours of heart-break- 
ing work for our benefit. I am not going 
to go into all of the work that has been 
done, but I will make mention of one 
thing. The passage of the Wool Act 
of 1954 was solely through the efforts 
of this Association and its affiliated 
organizations. Those things don’t just 








happen, ladies and gentlemen. 
of work has to go into it. 

We as wool growers, I, myself, stand 
to gain in one year from the benefits 
of that Act approximately 10 cents a 
pound on our wool. From the efforts 
of these organizations I stand to gain 
enough in one year to pay my dues to 
this organization, to the State organiza- 
tion to which I belong and to my local 
wool growers’ association for 20 years, 
Now, it seems to me that we must not 
lose sight of the fact that we have to 
keep these organizations strong. The 
officers can’t do it alone. We have to 
go out and preach to our neighbors. 
We have to go out and convince our 
neighbors that these organizations are 
necessary, show them the benefits that 
they reap from belonging to these or- 
ganizations. 

I hope that we do heed the Gover- 
nor’s plea and that we do try to do 
something about the encroachment upon 
our rights by our Government agencies. 
I thank you. 


Annual NWGA 
Financial Report 


by J. M. JONES 


Executive Secretary, National Wool 
Growers Association. Report delivered 
at 90th annual NWGA convention. 


A lot 


T is the duty of your secretary-treas- 
urer to report the financial condition 


of your Association to the convention.” | 


I was’ very much in hopes that we 
could report that for the fifth consec- 
utive year all of the States affiliated 
with your National Association had met 
100 percent of their quota as established 
by the Executive Committee, but we 
didn’t make it. One hundred percent 
was met by Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Oregon, 
Texas, Utah and Washington. South 
Dakota reached 84 percent and Wyo- 
ming 66 percent. 

Total quota set for States by the 
Executive Committee for fiscal year 
1953-54 was $58,000; a _ total of 
$54,681.90 was met or 94.3 percent. 

Other income consisted of $35 from 
other States and Canada; $1,000 as a 
special contribution from M. A. Smith 
and Sons for Washington and public 
land legislation; $300 interest income 
from bonds; a return on retirement 
trust fund of $457.57—another one of 
our girls in the office turned down the 

(Continued on page 48.) 





*The audit of all books kept in the Association 
office as made by ells, Baxter and Miller, certified 
public accountants of Salt Lake City, was available 
at the convention for examination by members. 
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WORLD WIDE WORK FOR 





Wool Promotion and Research 


ADDRESS BY JAN H. MOOLMAN 


Chairman of Executive of Interna- 
tional Wool Publicity and Research 
Fund, Board of Directors of The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., and The South African 
Wool Board, before 90th Annual Con- 
vention, National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation, on December 7, 1954, in Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 


have taken as my subject “Global 

Wool Promotion and Research” be- 
cause I think the best service I can ren- 
der today will be to show you how the 
work which the American Wool Council 
and the International Wool Secretariat 
carry out in the United States through 
The Wool Bureau forms part of a world- 
wide pattern of activity. 

You know, I think, that the Interna- 
tional Wool Secretariat was born out 
of the common desire of the growers of 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa to protect their industry against 
uneconomically low prices resulting 
from fluctuating and haphazard de- 
mand, and against the threat of the 
artificial fiber. 

This decision was taken at a meeting 
of growers of Australia, New Zealand 
and South Africa in Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, in 1937 and the Secretariat was set 
up in London the same year. Plans for 
an immediate expansion into the main 
consuming countries of the world were 
delayed by the war and could not be re- 
sumed until late in 1946. 

In the eight years since then we have 
moved into no fewer than 14 different 
countries, adapting our programs of 
promotion and research to special na- 
tional characteristics, working through 
staffs of native citizens, and attempting 
everywhere to provide the kind of lead- 
ership in our field which would attract 
the moral and financial support of other 
sections of our vast industry. 


A Powerful Voice 


Today we have become a powerful 
voice in the world. It is interesting to 
look back upon the years and consider 
the basic decisions of policy upon which 
our success has been founded. Behind 
it all lies goodwill among the growers 
of our own three countries, and good- 
will towards all other groups of growers 
who like yourselves, are now cooperat- 
ing with us. 

First and foremost, we decided that 
it should be our function to promote 
wool in all countries impartially and 
without regard to its place of origin, 
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its place of manufacture or its place of 
sale. We adhered to this policy in the 
United States before our amalgamation 
with the American Wool Council, and 
we have been true to it ever since—as 
those members of your Council who 
have sat on our board of directors can 
testify. 

The prosperity of the wool industry 
throughout the world is indivisible— 
what benefits us will benefit you, and 
to the extent that you succeed in hold- 
ing your markets in the States, we shall 
succeed in holding ours also. 

The second prime point of policy has 
been our decision to remain free from 
the entanglements of politics and mar- 
keting. We are purely and solely a 
promotion and research organization; 
we have nothing to do with the market- 
ing of wool, nor will we allow ourselves 
to be drawn into political issues like 
tariffs. If we did we should quickly 
lose our impartial status and _ be 
estranged from the very friends on 
whose support we count for our world- 
wide program. 

When we joined with the American 
Wool Council you took a similar de- 
cision affecting the Council’s activities, 
and I am going to say that both of our 
organizations have scrupulously ob- 
served this policy. 


Pure Wool Only 


The third principle is that we shall 
not depart from the policy of promoting 
the sale of pure wool fabrics only. This 
has been a controversial issue; many 
of our friends have urged that we are 
wrong and that, in the long run, the 
wool industry has more to gain than 
to lose by countenancing (and promot- 
ing) mixture fabrics. Yet we feel that 
the events of the last two years in the 
States are proving our policy to be cor- 
rect. It has become clear to the con- 
suming public that many of the much 
publicized mixture fabrics, in which 
the qualities of wool were alleged to 
be enhanced by the addition of other 
fibers, have by no means achieved the 
performance claimed for them. Many 
of them have found their way into the 
bargain basements and I am assured 
that the present trend, even in light- 
weight fabrics, is towards a return to 
pure wool. While these conditions exist 
we should be foolish to leave the pure 
wool standard and give even tacit rec- 
ognition to the countless cheap and 
nasty mixtures which must tend to 
bring our own fiber into disrepute. We 


are the champions of pure wool in the 
world and nothing has yet happened 
which need make us hesitate in our 
claim that “There Is No Substitute for 
Wool.” 

I have said that our world headquar- 
ters are in London. Our branches fan 
out over the whole of western Europe; 
they also cover India and Japan in the 
Far East and Canada to the north of 
you. In Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa our own boards carry on 
promotion and research campaigns. 

You are familiar with the broad and 
effective program of The Wool Bureau 
in the U. S. You may not know, how- 
ever, that in the United Kingdom we 
have just held our second annual car- 
pet fortnight with the cooperation of 
every section of the carpet industry, 
from the manufacturers through to the 
retailers. With press advertising and 
supplements, exhibitions, window dis- 
plays and staff training programs we 
have succeeded in concentrating public 
attention on the virtues of pure wool 
carpets to an extent that has stimulated 
sales everywhere. 


Design Competition 


In France we are repeating a fashion 
design competition which last year at- 
tracted 10,000 entries. The competition 
was judged by three of the most famous 
members of the Paris Haute Couture, 
including Christian Dior, and the prize- 
winning entries were made up in wool 
fabrics by the same three couturiers. 
In the same country this year, 38,000 
women attended wool courses prepared 
by the Secretariat. From this vast 
number, 65 local best rural housewives 
were selected and from this panel the 
best rural housewife of France was 
chosen. 

In Germany last year a Secretariat 
knitting competition attracted 30,000 
entries. 

This year we are holding similar com- 
petitions in 12 different countries, ex- 
tending even to India and Japan, and 
the prize winners in each national com- 
petition will go forward for judging in 
an international competition in Paris 
next March. 

This autumn wool weeks and fort- 
nights have been held in almost every 
country of Europe, with their attend- 
ant exhibitions, window displays and 
newspaper publicity. In Germany these 
took place in nine leading cities, includ- 
ing Berlin, Bremen, Munich, Hamburg 
and Dusseldorf. In Berlin no fewer 
than 150 shops arranged special window 
displays. 

Last September the Secretariat or- 
ganized a display of classic men’s suits 
in wool from the eight countries par- 
ticipating in the International Tailoring 
Congress at Rome. This display was 
filmed and televised and yielded news- 
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paper publicity in every country of the 
world. 

The Secretariat has organized cam- 
paigns to promote lightweight garments 
in Italy and tweeds in Norway. 

In Sweden 25 provincial and 400 lo- 
cal committees organized a wool promo- 
tion campaign this autumn on a scale 
never before attempted. Some idea of 
the magnitude of this campaign can 
be gained from the fact that the pre- 
liminary count of free editorial space 
obtained in this small country of 8,000,- 
000 people was the equivalent of 170 
pages of a newspaper the size of “The 
New York Times.” 

Denmark, following the example of 
France, has organized an outstandingly 
successful fashion sketch competition. 

India is arranging full-scale wool 
weeks with fashion shows and window 
display competitions in New Delhi and 
Bombay this month. 


Japanese Promotion 


The Japanese office, which was 
opened only 18 months ago, has received 
ready cooperation from the wool textile 
industry in Japan and has staged a 
whole series of promotions including, 
most recently, photographic and knit- 
ting competitions and a traveling show 
visiting 15 towns. 

Augmenting all these special pros- 
pects are the routine services of the 
Secretariat, a steady flow of publicity 
ideas and materials—news and fashion 
bulletins, feature articles, films, poster 
and press advertising, television pro- 
grams, lectures in schools and colleges 
—upon which a staff of more than 200 
people is engaged the whole year round. 

Nor must I forget our work for wool 
research. In addition to proclaiming 
that wool is the best of all fibers, we feel 
we must do everything possible to keep 
it so. In our own countries we under- 
take research work mainly on the bio- 
logical but also on the scientific side, 
and we spend vast amounts annually. 
Through the Secretariat we pool our re- 
sources to stimulate wool research on 
the manufacturing side, and in the 
field of fundamental chemistry. At the 
moment, we have 45 fellowships in 
force, and these are held by students 
at research centers in all parts of the 
world, including an American research 
worker at Leeds University, England. 
We make grants to leading research in- 
stitutions, among them the Textile 
Research Institute at Princeton. We 
also accept the responsibility of dissem- 
inating the results of research, so that 
they will be understood and used in the 
mill. This we do through our journal, 
“Wool Science Review” and through our 
traveling scientific exhibitions. 


Imagination and Skill 
This brief survey will, I hope, give 
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you some indication of the scope of our 
global activities and of the imagination 
and skill with which they are being 
handled. Not the least of our difficulties 
has been the building up of experienced 
staff of so many nationalities. We be- 
lieve that our staff today is second to 
none in its field. A striking tribute to 
its efficiency and to the policies upon 
which our organization is based is to 
be found in the extent to which other 
sections of the wool industry, from 
brokers and topmakers to manufactur- 
ers and retailers, are now making use 
of our experience and resources and 
contributing substantial funds to what 
they recognize to be a common cause. 
Up till as recently as three years ago 
the wool growers of Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa carried the 
whole burden of collective promotion 
and research on their own shoulders, 
with the one exception that you gave 
them your assistance in the United 
States. 


Today, the picture is a very different 






WORLD WOOL OFFICIALS 


one. In every country in which we oper- 
ate other sections of the industry are 
now making contributions in cash 
towards our different projects and in 
the current year these will amount to 
more than one dollar for every four 
dollars that we are spending. 


I should particularly like to commend 
the assistance given in this country by 
the Boston and Philadelphia wool 
trades, who have joined with The Wool 
Bureau in a joint advertising campaign 
on a national scale. We have felt for 
a long time that we could not afford to 
surrender the field of consumer adver- 
tising to our synthetic competitors, but 
we have lacked the money to enter this 
costly promotional medium. We con- 
gratulate the Boston and Philadelphia 
trades upon their effort and are confi- 
dent that its results will be mutually 
advantageous. 

The assistance we have received from 
other sections of the wool industry is 
highly encouraging, but I should like 
to make it clear that we regard it as 


Looking over the attractive wool advertisement which is appear- 
ing now in leading fashion magazines are from left to right, 
Jan H. Moolman, Chairman of Executive of International Wool 
Publicity and Research Fund, Board of Directors of The Wool 
Bureau, Inc., and The South African Wool Board; Max F. Schmitt, 
President, Wool Bureau, Inc.; and Ewen Waterman, Australian 


member of International 


Wool 


Secretariat, and member of 


Executive Committee of The Wool Bureau, Inc. 
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a much needed addition to our own re- 
sources and not as any reason to re- 
duce our contribution or slacken our 
efforts. We have no doubts about the 
quality of the fiber we are promoting 
or about its future. But we must rec- 
ognize that it is under attack in the 
world today and that powerful inter- 
ests with large resources are trying to 
capture a share of its markets for arti- 
ficially produced substitutes. How can 
we best give protection to our industry? 
I would suggest that the first step is for 
us as growers to increase our produc- 
tion of the fiber wool. 


This seems a fundamental necessity, 
for we cannot expect to hold our mar- 
ket unless we are prepared to meet its 
full demands. We are doing everything 
we can to increase production in 
Australia, New Zealand and South 
Africa, but the value of our efforts is 
much reduced if production in countries 
like your own continues to decline and 
we therefore fail to bring about any 
material increase in the total world 
supply of wool. This is not an issue 
on which any of us can afford to take 
a national or parochial view. Wool 
growers have a common interest in 
maintaining the world production of 
their fiber and it is as important for 
our future security in Australia, New 
Zealand and South Africa that you 
should grow more wool as it is impor- 
tant for your future security that we 
should. 


The second essential part of our pro- 
gram must be global promotion and 
research with the object of maintaining 
a steady demand for our product and 
consequently steady and stable prices. 
The synthetics cannot compete with us 
in quality; they will and do compete in 
terms of quantity and price. Our an- 
swer in the field of quantity is more 
production. Our answer in the field of 
price is stability—-we have no reason 
to fear that manufacturers and con- 
sumers will not be willing to pay more 
for wool than for its inferior competi- 
tors, provided the price is stable. 


But to carry on wool promotion and 
research on a world-wide scale costs 
a great deal of money and in no coun- 
try is the cost higher than in the United 
States, which is at the same time the 
area of sharpest conflict between wool 
and the artificial fibers. 


We propose to go on intensifying our 
efforts in this country, and increasing 
our own contributions to Wool Bureau 
funds to the fullest extent that we can. 
We recognize your difficulties as an 
industry which does not hold the same 
foremost place in your national economy 
as it does with us, and which has to 
rely on voluntary contributions for its 
promotional funds. Nevertheless, we 
have been encouraged by reports of 
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your effort to establish a permanent 
fund for this purpose on a bigger scale 
and we hope that it may be possible for 
you to increase substantially the assist- 
ance which you give The Wool Bureau. 
I make that request to you quite can- 
didly and openly because in my mind 
the needs of the situation are urgent. 
In this country most of all we cannot 
afford to be swamped by the propaganda 
of our competitors. Yet there are clear- 
ly limits to the dollar resources which 
our own three countries can make avail- 
able here, while at the same time they 
have to fight the battle for wool in all 
parts of the world. 

May I recall and emphasize the first 
principle on which the Secretariat was 
established—the principle of promoting 
wool impartially for the common good 
of growers the world over. We depend 
on you to see the force of that prin- 
ciple and to recognize how faithfully 
it has been observed in the United 
States. 


Shearing Champions Named 
At International Exposition 
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HAROLD HOTINGER 


AROLD Hotinger, 20, a rangy farm 

youth from Lexington, Virginia 
and Joe Loomis, 42, veteran shearer 
from Scottsbluff, Nebraska, won the 
1954 sheep shearing contests at the 
International Livestock Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Illinois, December 3. Young 
Hotinger outscored 24 eager 4-H rivals 
from 18 States to win the National 
Crown. Loomis, a custom shearer of 
23 years’ experience, outscored 27 other 
professionals to win his first Interna- 
tional Shearing Title. He placed fifth in 


the 1953 event. Hotinger won a $300 
college scholarship and Loomis a cash 
award in the contests, which were spon- 
sored by Sunbeam Corporation. 


Although he barely qualified for the 
finals, young Hotinger’s excellent all- 
around shearing performance enabled 
him to win National honors over 24 
competitors. His speed, technique and 
quality of workmanship earned him a 
point total of 93.93 out of a possible 
100. Another Virginia lad, Lawrence 
Crawford, 19, of Proffit, was second 
with a score of 92.37. Randall Cutlip, 
20, Hillsboro, West Virginia, was third. 
Hotinger will use his scholarship at 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, where 
he will major in vocational agriculture 
subjects. 





te 
JOE LOOMIS 


OE LOOMIS, who has sheared for 

a livelihood since the age of 19, out- 
scored Henry Henning, Jr., Burlington, 
Wisconsin and 26 other shearers to win 
his first professional title in four at- 
tempts. Joe’s superior shearing tech- 
nique and quality of workmanship gave 
him a total of 93.9 points out of a pos- 
sible 100. His fastest time for an 
individual sheep was two minutes, 41 
seconds. Henning was runner-up with 
93.8 points. William Hay, Chana, IIli- 
nois was third with a score of 93.7. 


An experienced team of contest 
judges was on hand for the events, 
including W. L. Welsh, Richwood, Ohio; 
Charles Poland of the Indiana Farm 
Bureau; Art Pope, Madison, Wisconsin; 
and Dale Rouse, Paris, Illinois. The 
National 4-H contest was superintended 
by Henry Mayo, Extension Animal 
Husbandman of Purdue University. 
E. Warner, Livestock Specialist of Sun- 
beam Corporation, was general manager 
of both contests. 
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AN ADDRESS BY THE 





Auxiliary President 


MRS. J. T. MURDOCK 


Immediate Past President of the Wom- 
en‘s Auxiliary to the National Wool 
Growers Association. Address deliv- 
ered at the 90th annual NWGA 
Convention, Tuesday, December 7, 1954. 


would like to infringe just a second 

on your time and good nature to 
make the remark that we are now in 
the last half of an interesting 25 years 
in the National Wool Growers Auxil- 
iary, 25 years of progress, years in 
which friendships have been made and 
strengthened through working, sharing 
and planning together. 

At this convention we are commem- 
orating the beginning of the Auxiliary. 
At the breakfast tomorrow morning 
honor will be shown to the past presi- 
dents, each one representing the years 
that they have served and the fine wom- 
en that have worked with them in those 
years. There are only two breaks in 
these ranks over the 25 years, and they 
were caused by the passing of Mrs. T. J. 
Hudspeth of Arizona, the second pres- 
ident of the National Auxiliary, and 
Mrs. W. P. Mahoney of Oregon. 

We are well aware of the fact that 
no one person or any one president does 
all of the work or has all of the work- 
able ideas, but there must be a leader 
in every organization. Any organization 
is as weak as its heads and as strong 
as its membership. Of what value the 
waters of the river if confined at the 
head? The local auxiliaries over all 
the States are the ones who bring forth 
the results of the work of the Auxiliary 
members. 

In my talk last year I told you that 
I would give you a report of the activ- 
ities of the Auxiliary State by State, 
thus giving them the credit that is due 
them, not gobbling it up for the Na- 
tional. 

I am avoiding as far as possible the 
mentioning of individual names. But 
I would like to give the names of the 
directors and people in the unorganized 
States who have carried on the promo- 
tion work. 


Arizona and New Mexico 


Arizona under the direction of Mrs. 
Ellen Kightlinger, the State 4-H Assist- 
ant, works a most successful “Make It 
Yourself With Wool” program. The 
State finals in November usually are 
held at the fair grounds before large 
and interested groups. 

In New Mexico there reside well over 
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2,500 growers. The State Association 
has been behind the “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” program and has given 
generous support to the ladies who have 
so successfully conducted this program 
previously directed by Rheba Boyles and 
in the past year by Mrs. McWilliams. 

Much interest and enthusiasm has 
been shown by the growers of Califor- 
nia toward this project and any other 
project that the ladies have put on. 
The “Make It Yourself With Wool” con- 
test has been directed the past two 
years by Mrs. Hartsook of the office 
staff of the California Wool Growers 
Association. 


North Dakota, Missouri and 
Colorado 

In North Dakota Gladys Hanson 
Farmer has conducted this program. 
Last year Muriel Hyden directed the 
program, ably assisted by the ladies of 
the industry. The ladies do appreciate 
all the courtesies and fine support given 
them. 

Missouri has been in the program 
just a short time, and the ladies there, 
under the leadership of Mrs. V. B. Van- 
diver, have done a commendable job 
in the “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
program. We greatly appreciate all they 
have gained from the growers and their 
many other friends in that State. The 
ladies have worked with the 4-H clubs 
and Farm Bureau and Home Economic 
Departments of the schools. 

The lovely girls in Colorado created 
beautiful wool garments through the 
inspiration of State and district direc- 
tors. The “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
program has been set up as a youth 
conservation program. This is because 
it has been supported by many organ- 
izations and people not connected with 
the industry. The State association of 
growers have given fine backing to this 
Auxiliary, not only in this project but 
in many others. 

At the “Do It Yourself” show, a pro- 


motion booth was maintained. A wool 
suit was completely finished while spec- 
tators looked on. Over 6,000 pamphlets 
on wool and so forth were given out to 
the visitors that came to the booth. 
Also in the booth was placed an inter- 
esting wool display. 


Idaho, Montana and Nevada 

Idaho was organized in 1932, and they 
have around 100 members. There are 
about a thousand growers in Idaho. 
The sewing contest has been the major 
promotion program in this State for 
some time. The Idaho ladies feel that 
a great deal of publicity has come to 
them through this promotion project. 
Also, lamb has received a prominent 
place in their promotion work for a long 
time. Lamb is used at banquets, and 
they have given many demonstrations. 
Through their efforts lamb is used ex- 
tensively in school lunch programs. 

The Montana members number 35, 
and there are 1,054 growers that have 
raised their woolies on the plains and 
hills of Montana. The Auxiliary mem- 
bers since their organization in 1946 
have worked on various wool promotion 
and lamb promotion projects. They 
have distributed information on both 
articles. The “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” contest has been adopted by them 
also as a major program. The results 
are very gratifying. 

I had the privilege of organizing Ne- 
vada into a State Auxiliary last year. 
There are 32 members there now, and 
all of them have put their shoulder to 
the wheel and have rolled up a fine 
record in lamb and wool promotion. 
During fair days and festive occasions, 
the ladies have received cooperation 
from markets, eating places, and stores 
who put wool in windows and featured 
wool in every way possible. They are 
all creating very much interest among 
the people of the State through these 
promotion ideas. Nevada was a partici- 
pant in the “Make It Yourself With 
Wool” program long before she became 
a State organization. The Nevada As- 
sociation has been behind this group 
from the beginning 100 percent, and 
the members do appreciate it. If you 
have traveled the highways and byways 
of Nevada you have seen on the big 
trucks “Eat More Lamb” signs proudly 
displayed as they go along the high- 
ways. 


Oregon and Wyoming 


Oregon Auxiliary has about 90 mem- 
bers and 3,000 growers graze their 
flocks on the lush grasses in the valleys. 
The Auxiliary has gained fame for the 
sponsorship of the 4-H scholarships. 
This project has been a pet for years. 
Around 1,000 young people enter this 
contest every year. In one project the 
entrants plan and prepare a dinner 
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around lamb that will cost $1. That has 
prought a goodly amount of publicity 
throughout the State of Oregon. Each 
year the Auxiliary gives about $500 
worth of prizes to 4-H Clubs in lamb 
and sheep and wool projects. The stores 
in many sections have cooperated here 
too, by featuring lamb in their markets 
and wool in their windows. 

The Auxiliary appreciates the support 
they receive from the growers and other 
folks, and they especially want to thank 
the men who have donated the rams 
which they sold to help their finances. 

The Wyoming Auxiliary was organ- 
ized in 19386, and the members have 
worked very hard on various promotion 
projects since the very beginning. Each 
year booths are maintained during the 
days of fairs and festive times. Wool 
in its varied uses is promoted in so 
many different ways. Each year as the 
“Make It Yourself With Wool” program 
is launched, the departments of the dry 
goods stores have been generous to help 
advertise this project. In most of the 
districts all over the State the Wyo- 
ming girls proudly modeled their lovely 
garments that they have stitched in 
wool. 


South Dakota and Texas 


The South Dakota Auxiliary was or- 
ganized in 1947 and is made up of 55 
members. The fine women of this State 
have furnished beautiful garments and 
displayed them at fashion shows and 
before club groups and ladies’ organ- 
izations. A booth was maintained show- 
ing how little articles of wool can be 
made with very little expense for fine 
Christmas gifts. Also, at county fairs 
wool display booths were set up, and 
the winning garments of the contest- 
ants were shown. Beautiful clothing 
floats were entered in the parade. 


Stores here have been cooperative in 
featuring lamb and decorating with 
wool. Some of the pictures in the win- 
dows were interesting. They were en- 
titled “Kiddies in. Wool,” “Babies in 
Wool,” “Hubbies in Wool,” “Gals in 
Wool” and so forth. Many of the stores 
testified to these women when they 
went in and talked to them about it, 
that since this program has been in 
their State, the demands for wool have 
increased greatly, and they are stocking 
much more wool than they have ever 
done before. We feel good about that. 

Lamb promotion has not been neg- 
lected in South Dakota either... The 
Governor proclaimed Lamb Week, and 
lamb was featured at county fairs and 
created much interest among the by- 
standers. A leg of lamb was cooked so 
they could all see the proper way for it 
to be prepared. 

The working spirit of the Auxiliary 
has not been dwarfed in Texas. In wool 
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promotion the Auxiliary takes pride in 
the 4-H wool contest in woolen gar- 
ments. The “Miss Wool” program was 
started by the Auxiliary to show the 
practical use of wool in a year-around 
program. The Texas Sheep and Goat 
Raisers Association are now co-spon- 
sors of the “Miss Wool” project. The 
“Miss Wools” of 1953 and 1954 traveled 
extensively all over the State, and Miss 
Wool of this year will appear on all 
the major programs in the style centers 
of America and has appeared in the 
major events in the State. 

As an ambassador for wool this, young 
lady tells of the versatility and economy 
of wool as a year around fabric. 
This project has received the support 
of many advertising agencies through- 
out the State and over the country and 
the leading manufacturers and design- 
ers from all over the United States. 
TV and newspapers in Texas have been 
generous with their support. 

The Governor proclaimed Lamb Week 
also down in Texas, and a special drive 
was put on in towns and cities all over 
the State at lunch counters and markets 
that featured lamb. All stores reported 
a marked increase in the sale of lamb. 
One store reported 4,426 pounds of 
lamb sold compared to 1,662 pounds sold 
in a corresponding week of last year, 
quite a gain. A cured leg of lamb is 
the pet project of the Auxiliary, and 
last year at Easter time the Auxiliary 
sent to the Eisenhowers a leg of smoked 
lamb for their Easter dinner. 


Utah and Washington 


Lamb and wool promotion is a serious 
business among the members of the 
Utah Auxiliary. Demonstrations in 
cookery and freezing and carving have 
been put on before groups of women, 
clubs and different organizations. Mem- 
bers of the Auxiliary have been guests 
on Margaret Masters’ TV show many 
times on which show they prepare lamb 
dishes. You know a dish prepared on 
a television show is tempting, and I 
personally know that many people have 
prepared lamb for their families be- 
cause of these shows. 

State members assisted with the lamb 
program sponsored by the National and 
the Producers Livestock Marketing As- 
sociation at the Intermountain Food 
Show in Salt Lake City last spring. 
Hundreds of people visited this booth 
and received recipe booklets and infor- 
mation on how to cook and how to carve 
and serve lamb. School lunch super- 
visors have been contacted. Managers 
of State institutions have also been 
made acquainted with the nutritional 
value of lamb. The importance of lamb 
in the baby’s diet has been stressed and 
has gone a long way. 

The “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
program has been a major wool pro- 


motion project for many years in Utah. 
For the past three years the State finals 
have been held in connection with the 
State fair, and the fair board testified 
that this has been a good drawing card 
and one of the finest programs in con- 
nection with their fair. They have sup- 
ported it financially and morally, and 
it has been appreciated by the Auxil- 
iary. The Utah Auxiliary also appre- 
ciates all the support that has been 
given them by the Utah growers and 
by friends of the organization and the 
industry. 


Washington has approximately 500 
growers in their State, men who are 
justly proud of their fine Auxiliary. 
There are about 84 members in the 
Auxiliary. 

At the fair booth maintained by these 
ladies, demonstrations were given on 
the use of old and new wool. In the 
Hobby and Arts Building carding and 
spinning of wool was demonstrated. 


At the Washington State Fair the 
Auxiliary operates with the help of the 
good menfolk a lamburger booth. 


The “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
program has received its just attention, 
and talented girls have used fine wool 
under the direction of the Auxiliary. 
They do appreciate all the recognition 
and the support that they have received 
from their friends and the growers. 


I would like to again thank all those 
who helped us, and the National Asso- 
ciation for the support they have given 
us in these two years just past. It has 
been a wonderful opportunity, a won- 
derful joy to have been associated with 
this group. 


I would like to add this also: In each 
of the 15 States the Governors cooper- 
ated by proclaiming either “Wool Week” 
or “Make It Yourself With Wool Week” 
and pictures of the directors and the 
State president, along with the Gover- 
nor were distributed to all the local 
newspapers and many of the nationally 
circulated magazines all over the coun- 
try. I think this has brought a lot of 
recognition to the industry and a great 
deal of interest. 


It has been a joy to associate with all 
of you people and the friendships I 
have made I shall always cherish. 


We are approaching the birthday of 
our Saviour, a season of the year when 
hearts are mellowed. I pray that we 
may cherish one another and that little 
differences will not harbor anger in our 
hearts, but that we may, in harmony and 
with peace in our hearts and in our 
souls approach this fine season of the 
year. May the best come to you 
through your sincere efforts; that is my 
sincere wish for this holiday season 


and the years to come. 
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As It Affects Livestock Men 











by STEPHEN H. HART 


Attorney, National Live Stock Tax 
Committee, Denver. Address delivered 
before the 90th Annual Convention of 
the National Wool Growers Association, 
Wednesday, December 7, 1954. 


HE principal thing I want to discuss 

today is the 1954 Revenue Code. It 
is very technical, but it is actually a 
very beneficial law as far as the tech- 
nicalities of taxation are concerned, 
at least for the livestock industry. It 
contains at least 11 things which we 
were working for—11 different clarifi- 
cations or improvements which the 
livestock industry needed. It doesn’t 
contain everything we need, and the 
rates aren’t what we want yet, but it 
technically is helpful. Seven of those 
points I would like to mention. 


First, concerning capital gains which 
is perhaps the point in which there has 
been most discussion, the law contains 
no change. In other words, it does not 
recognize the efforts of the Treasury 
Department to eliminate capital gains 
for the livestock producer. It doesn’t 
clarify the capital gains situation any 
more than we have been able to clarify 
it by prior legislation, but it holds the 
gains which we have secured. The cap- 
ital gains clause used to be Section 
117 (j). Now it is known as Section 
1231, and you will have to get used to 
that new number. 


The principle is the same as it always 
was. You are entitled to capital gains 
on the sale of those assets which you 
hold primarily for production and not 
for those assets which you hold primar- 
ily for sale. In addition you must have 
held the property over 12 months. That 
is just a question of fact, and it is a 
question of intention, and it is a ques- 
tion of what was your own purpose in 
your own mind. Did you hold certain 
ewes for the purpose of producing 
lambs primarily, or did you hold them 
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for sale? That is the issue. The ques- 
tion of proof is hard. 

Ordinarily the Bureau won’t permit 
you capital gains on the sale of ewes 
unless you can prove you not only held 
them for the production of lambs, but 
you actually used them for the produc- 
tion of lambs. If you have had some 
lambs from the ewes, then you won’t 
have any problem, but, if, on the other 
hand, you sell the ewes before they have 
lambed, you will have to prove by some 
other circumstances your intention. 


Get Sound Evidence 


If you set the ewes aside, set them 
up on your books as replacements, put 
them in a different pasture, put them 
out with the rams, if you tell your 
neighbors your plan, if you customarily 
set aside a certain number, if you have 
traded them in a way that is consistent 
with holding them for the production 
of lambs, then you should be able to 
get capital gains. 

The second most important problem 
as far as livestock is concerned has to 
do with accounting methods. The Treas- 
ury Department has been very critical 
of the cash basis of accounting as 
adopted by livestock users. The cash 
basis is infinitely simple, and the cash 
basis has very substantial advantage as 
far as capital gains are concerned, be- 
cause on the cash basis you charge off 
all of your expenses as you pay them. 
You don’t have to include in income any 
inventory value. You don’t have to cap- 
italize the cost of raising any of your 
breeding herd. You just charge every- 
thing off and then pay tax on proceeds 
as you sell your stock. 

Now, if your livestock qualifies for 
capital gain, only half of that profit 
is taxable. Your profit on the sale of 
breeding livestock is higher on the cash 
basis, and your deductible expenses are 
higher on the cash basis than on the 
inventory basis, so, you get a bigger 
deduction and a bigger capital gain on 
the cash basis. The Bureau doesn’t like 
that. They’ve attacked that, but Con- 
gress in passing the new code recog- 
nized all accounting methods previously 
recognized which includes the cash 
basis. They went further and specifi- 
cally recognized what is called the hy- 
brid method, a combination of methods. 


Most livestock people don’t use any 
method of accounting which is theoret- 


ically purely perfect. Those of you who 
use inventories generally are not strict- 
ly on the accrual basis for all purposes, 
You don’t keep a record of accounts re- 
ceivable and accounts payable and 
draw on your receivables even before 
you have gotten cash and deduct your 
payables even before you pay them. 
You don’t accrue your taxes. You usual- 
ly deduct them as you pay them. In 
other words, the typical livestock oper- 
ation even if it uses inventories is on 
the cash basis for other purposes. 


Hybrid Accounting OK 


Several cases recently have held that 
that was improper, that if you used in- 
ventories, you had to go to an accrual 
basis for all purposes. That would have 
upset the accounting method of nine 
out of ten of you that use inventories. 
Congress said that such a hybrid basis 
is all right. So that threat to the in- 
dustry is gone. 

In validating previously recognized 
accounting methods the Congress in my 
opinion has given legislative sanction 
to the unit-livestock- price method 
which livestock men use and which the 
Bureau has not been too fond of. That 
is the method of valuing your animals 
at a constant price, say $5 or $8 for 
ewes, whatever you want, but sticking 
to that price year after year. Applica- 
tion of the unit-livestock-price method 
to purchased animals is still a problem. 
The regulations have not yet been 
changed which require that an operator 
on the unit-livestock method include 
purchased animals at their purchase 
price. 

Suppose that your unit price for ewes 
is $5. You buy some for $15. Custom- 
arily, you used to write those down to 
$5 in the closing inventory. That is 
wrong under the regulation, and we 
have not been able to persuade the Bu- 
reau to change that. However, you can 
take those purchased animals if they 
are purchased for your own breeding 
herd, which generally they are, and 
treat them as not included in inventory 
but as a breeding herd item, capitalize 
them and depreciate them, and in that 
way, over a period of time, you can 
write them down to your $5 or maybe 
down to $2 or $3 salvage value. In other 
words, with a little more bookkeeping 
effort you can eventually achieve about 
the same result. 


A Detailed Job 


It means setting up a depreciation 
schedule on them though and keeping 
track of them by year, and it is quite 
a job. The problem has always been 
difficult when a sheepman on the unit- 
livestock-price basis who has custom- 
arily written his purchased animals 
down to the unit price is audited by 
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a Revenue Agent, and an attempt is 
made to correct that situation. The 
Revenue Agent usually tried to just 
write up those animals in the closing 
inventory of the last year and balloon 
all that income in one year. He very 
definitely isn’t entitled to do that. If 
he raises your closing inventory, he has 
to raise your opening inventory, and 
then he will follow on back by raising 
the closing inventory in the next prior 
year, and you will raise the opening 
inventory in the next prior year and so 
on back until the Revenue Agent is 
barred by the Statute of Limitations 
three years back. 

At that point there would be a gap 
between the opening inventory of the 
earliest opened year and the closing in- 
ventory of the latest closed year, and it 
is that gap which has been the subject 
of a great deal of argument. If the 
increase in value between that closing 
inventory and the next opening inven- 
tory escapes taxation, you are ahead of 
the game. You have income there which 
never has been taxed. The Bureau has 
contended that it is protected by one 
of these technical sections called Sec- 
tion 3801. They haven’t been too suc- 
cessful in the courts on that, and, 
therefore, this new Revenue Act tries 
to close that loophole for years in the 
future beginning with 1955, through 
Section 481 which permits the Treas- 
ury in effect to tax income which would 
otherwise escape taxation from a double 
deduction or a failure to include. 
There is, therefore, still for 1950 per- 
haps an opportunity to avoid income 
tax on that spread where an inventory 
practice is corrected. I would not ad- 
vise anybody going into it unless they 
were willing to scrap it out in the 
courts if necessary. But there is an 
opportunity for argument. 


Involuntary Livestock Conversion 


One of the most unfair things in the 
tax law of the past has been the Gov- 
ernment’s attitude toward involuntary 
conversion of livestock. Where a man- 
ufacturer has his plant condemned, 
taken over by the Government or some- 
one has his land condemned for a high- 
way or where there is a fire in a factory 
that burns down and it is covered by 
insurance, where there is an involun- 
tary conversion, where property is 
turned into money contrary to the 
owner’s wish there is a broad section 
of the code which permits that trans- 
action to be handled tax-free if the 
money is taken and invested in similar 
property within a specified time. 

Ordinarily and in a broad sense these 
involuntary conversions do not involve 
any profit. In the livestock business, if 
you have to sell out and buy back, ordi- 
narily, that is not a profitable transac- 
tion in the broad sense, but in the in- 
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come tax sense it is.... This is a very 
harsh effect of the tax law. 

We have been fighting against that 
for years not only with reference to 
drought but also with reference to dis- 
ease. The situation arose particularly 
down in some parts of Texas recently 
where cottonseed cake was fed to a 
number of cattle. They died. The cot- 
tonseed cake manufacturers recognized 
their responsibiity and paid off. There 
was an income tax profit on the trans- 
action because the cash was in excess 
of the cost basis, and the Government 
ruled that a tax was due on that profit 
despite the fact that the money was re- 
invested in other breeding stock. The 
same is true even more frequently when 
sales of livestock are forced by drought. 
On that subject we finally got the Bu- 
reau to reverse itself with respect to 
hyperkeratosis and hold that even un- 
der the old law that constituted a tax- 
free transaction. 


Drought Not Covered 


The code, moreover, was amended to 
apply involuntary conversion to sales of 
livestock because of disease or poison- 
ing. The code, however, was not broad- 
ened to cover the drought situation nor 
has the Bureau changed its mind by 
ruling. However, some of our good 
friends from the Senate secured an 
amendment which was adopted by the 
Senate Fnance Committee, applying in- 
voluntary conversion to drought sales 
under certain circumstances. That 
amendment, however, died in the closing 
days of Congress. I am told that it will 
be revived next year, and an effort will 
be made to pass it and pass it retroac- 
tive to 1954 drought sales. But you 
can’t count on it, of course, until it 
happens. 


Drought Limitations 


The drought amendment, however, 
contains certain limitations. In order to 
avoid tax on a drought-forced sale these 
conditions would have to be met: First, 
the sale would have to occur in an area 
declared to be a drought disaster area. 
Second, it would have to be a sale caused 
by the drought, a sale which you would 
not otherwise have made. Third, it ap- 
plies only to your breeding stock. It 
doesn’t apply to sales of wethers or to 
the usual lamb sales. Fourth, the pro- 
ceeds would have to be reinvested with- 
in that year or the next calendar year 
in similar property. In other words, 
you would have to take that money and 
reinvest it in the same kind of breeding 
stock within that year or the next. An 
extension could be given if the drought 
continued. 

Now, that means that you would have 
to go out and buy the replacements 
when your range was back in shape. I 


think it is well to keep that proposed 
bill in mind, because I do think there 
is a chance that it will be passed in ’55 
and made retroactive to ’54 sales. 

One other thing of significance con- 
tained in the new law is a provision 
specifically permitting the deduction of 
soil and water conservation expenses. 
There has been a great deal of confusion 
and unfortunate treatment of many 
taxpayers on water conservation ex- 
penses. The Bureau has taken the po- 
sition officially in past years that what 
you spent for contouring, for the build- 
ing of tanks, for riprapping, for level- 
ing, for brush eradication, and for re- 
seeding even of pasture was in the 
nature of capital improvement to the 
land. It was as if you were building a 
barn with that money. It was as if you 
were buying land with it. It was worse 
than building a barn, in that their offi- 
cial position was that although you 
could not deduct it when you paid it, 
you could not depreciate it either; it 
was a permanent improvement to the 
land. It was as if you went out and 
bought more acreage and you could 
only get your money back taxwise when 
you sold it. All it did was reduce the 
capital gain perhaps. 


Conservation Expenses 


The value of expenditures for soil 
and water conservation taxwise was 
practically nil. That was their official 
position. That seemed absolutely wrong 
to us. Soil and water conservation ex- 
penses should be encouraged instead 
of penalized taxwise. Even according 
to income tax theory they are in the 
nature of repairs and maintenance, not 
new construction. Congress recognized 
that and has provided for the deduction 
of all of those soil and water conser- 
vation expenses with only one limita- 
tion: That is they cannot exceed 25 
percent of your gross income for farm- 
ing in any one year. 

Now, gross income in a livestock oper- 
ation doesn’t include the full sales pro- 
ceeds of your cattle, the sales proceeds 
less cost. If you are on the cash basis, 
it is full proceeds. If you are on the 
inventory basis, it is proceeds less in- 
ventory value. But in any event it is 
prior to all of your overhead and all of 
your deductions including depreciation, 
and 25 percent of it should be adequate. 
What is more, if in any year you should 
exceed that 25-percent limitation, you 
can carry it over to the next year, and 
you can take 25 percent of the next 
year’s gross proceeds or gross income to 
apply against the soil and water con- 
servation expenses. 

Then the code amended the deprecia- 
tion provisions very elaborately and 
defined them. It set up three choices 
which you can make as to method of 
depreciating. The ordinary way to de- 
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preciate was by the straight-line method 
in which you took an equal amount of 
depreciation on each class of asset over 
a period of years. 

Suppose you had a bull that cost $250 
and the salvage value of it was set at, 
say, $50. The difference between $250 
and $50 or $200 would be written off 
over the period of its life. Suppose you 
assumed the life of eight years; that 
would be $25 a year. 


Requires Salvage Value 


The bad thing about the straight-line 
depreciation method is that it requires 
a salvage value. In the old days the 
Bureau didn’t insist on a salvage value 
for livestock, but as retaliation against 
the capital gains, and in order to cut 
your capital gains down as much as 
possible, they have been insisting on a 
salvage value and cutting down your 
depreciation accordingly. The higher 
the salvage value the less the capital 
gains, the less depreciation deduction. 

What a proper salvage value should 
be is anybody’s guess. It is what the 
animal is anticipated to be worth when 
you are through using it, sometime in 
the future. You don’t know what that 
is going to be. You don’t know what 
the market is going to be. So, the Rev- 
enue Agent would try to get a high 
value, and you would try to get a low 
value, and it was just a source of argu- 
ment. As an alternative to that, the 
new law permits the declining-balance 
method in which you don’t have to set 
up any salvage value at all. You just 
apply a greater rate of depreciation, in 
fact, double the straight-line rate of 
depreciation to the original cost the 
first year, and the second year you re- 
duce the original cost. 

You take the same factor on that re- 
duced cost so that you always have a 
salvage value. You never can eliminate 
it completely. The salvage value ends 
up very small, and it has the additional 
advantage of a big depreciation in the 
first year gradually going down toward 
the end. 

There is another method called the 
sum-of-the-digits method but that is 
not particularly appropriate for live- 
stock. 
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One other little irritating thing under 
the old code was the Bureau’s treatment 
of the meals and lodging that you fur. 
nish your cowboys and sheepherders, 
The Bureau took the position in any 
number of regions, that the sheepherder 
was taxable and had to pay an income 
tax on the value of the food, the value 
of the bedding you furnished him, ete. 
Under the old law whether the Bureau 
was entitled to do that or not depended 
upon whether it was considered as com- 
pensation, whether in setting your wage 
for the sheepherder he took that into 
consideration or not, and you _ took 
it into consideration or not. That is a 
question of fact which was also the 
basis of argument. 


It has been amended, and under the 
present law the value of board and 
lodging furnished to employees is not 
income to him if two conditions are 
met: First, if it is furnished to him 
for the convenience of the employer. 
Obviously, you have got to furnish a 
sheepherder with a wagon and a tent 
and some food or else he can’t do the 
job. So, it is for the convenience of the 
employer. Second, it has to be on the 
premises of the employer. We had the 
Senate Finance Committee clarify that 
by specifying that in the case of a ranch 
the premises cover the whole ranch in- 
cluding any forest land or anything else 
he may be grazing on, so that the whole 
ranching operation may be considered 
the premises. I think it is quite clear 
that under ordinary circumstances the 
sheepherder isn’t taxed on that income. 


You are entitled to deduct the expenses | 


of furnishing food and material. 


One other important modification of 
the law is with respect to the carry- 
back of losses. Where you have an oper- 
ating loss you used to be able to carry 
it back for one year and apply it against 
the profit of the earlier year if you had 
one to get a refund, and, if there was 
still some of that loss unused, then 
carry it into the future for five years. 
Well, that was some comfort to be able 
to carry a loss into the future but not 
very much if you were out of money. 
It is much more useful if you carry it 
back a few years and get a refund of 
actual taxes paid in good years in the 
past. 


Two-Year Carrybacks 


So, Congress amended that to provide 
for a carry-back to two years; a 1954- 
loss, for instance, could be carried 
back to ’52 to get a refund. If not all 
used up, you could carry it to ’53 to 
get a refund. If not all used up, 
carry it then into the future. One 
adjustment or several adjustments, 

(Continued on page 47.) 
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REPORT: December Wool Market 
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A new year in more than the usual 
sense is ahead of wool growers in 
1955. It marks the return to trading on 
the open market without a support 
price floor. There will, of course, be 
many bearish influences abroad in the 
land of the producer. It is natural that 
everyone buying wool will want to buy 
it as cheaply as possible and, of course, 
the producer will try to get the best 
possible price for his products. That, 
too, is only good business. 

This year, however, there is more at 
stake, since the incentive payment pro- 
vided under the National Wool Act will 
be paid on a percentage basis. As 
Frank W. ImMasche, deputy director, 
Livestock and Dairy Division, Commod- 
ity Stabilization Service, USDA, cau- 
tioned at the recent National Conven- 
tion, “If you sacrifice the wool and sell 
it at a low price, you are likewise cut- 
ting down on the amount of payment 
you get. So we think by making the 
payments on a percentage basis there is 
going to be encouragement for everyone 
to get the best price possible for his 
wool as an individual.” 

The quiet domestic market during the 
past two years has produced much pes- 
simism. However, we ran across a very 
encouraging observation in the Wall 
Street Journal of December 21, 1954: 

“A large wool tops producer, with 
output about evenly divided between 
woolens and worsteds, declares hap- 
pily, ‘The stage is being set for a strong 
comeback in worsteds.’ Noting that 
clothing manufacturers, particularly 
men’s suit makers, have been ‘enjoying 
an excellent business’ for the past three 
months, he observes: ‘The pressure for 
quick delivery of cloth, brought to bear 
on us by clothing manufacturers, is ter- 
rific. We just won’t be able to please 
a lot of them. And some manufacturers 
are so confident of good spring business 
in regular weight fabrics that they’re 
willing to take delivery in March.’ 

“Normally, it takes about six weeks 
to transform cloth into a garment, and 
retail stores usually want their deliv- 
ery of spring clothing to wind up by 
March 31. 

“Underlying the confidence of wool 
cloth producers is the evident stabiliz- 
ing of raw prices, which sagged sharply 
at the outset of the marketing season 
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New Year Brings Trading 
On Free and Open Market 


this fall, but now have recovered most 
of their lost ground. 

“If there were uncertainty as to the 
strength of wool prices, pressure would 
develop for lower cloth prices, and also 
for lower clothing prices, with buyers 
holding off purchasing until the price 
outlook clarified. Indications are that 
this is not occurring. 

“In addition, men appear to be getting 
more fashion conscious, so that re- 
tailers are anxious to keep their stocks 


timely. Retailers’ inventory caution 
earlier this year left many stores with 
‘dormant’ inventories when buying 


picked up this fall. Men are showing 
keen interest in darker shades of cloth- 
ing, to go with the brilliant colored 
shirts and neckwear now in strong de- 
mand. ‘Our business in men’s wear 
fabrics is getting to be just like it is 
in women’s wear,’ one wool cloth maker 
declares. ‘What’s more, the fashions 
are more extreme if anything. I never 
thought I’d see the day when a helio 
(pale lavender) shirt could sweep the 
country in less than a year.’” 

The return of worsteds to favor also 
was the subject of a recent release by 
The Wool Bureau. “Since 1950,” The 
Wool Bureau says, “woolens have risen 
steadily in popularity and now, in their 
fourth year of ascending favor, repre- 
sent between 80 and 85 percent of wool 
fabric production. If fashions and 
fabrics experience a cyclical trend, 
woolens may be now approaching the 
peak of their popularity.” 

There has been considerable activity 
in Texas wools during December. The 
Commercial Bulletin of December 18 
estimated that approximately 300,000 
pounds of twelve-months’ wool had 
been purchased in the preceding two 
weeks at an estimated $1.55 to $1.60, 
clean, landed Boston. From the table on 
domestic quotations for the week end- 
ing December 17, it may be noted that 
the grease price for good French comb- 
ing and staple, original bag, Texas 
wools, with a $1.60 to $1.65 clean price, 
varied from 61 to 76 cents, depending 
on the shrink. The approximate loan 
value on this grade of wool is $1.67. 

During the same two-week period, 
200,000 pounds of fall wool was sold 
at $1.30 clean basis, landed Boston and 
some eight-months’ wool brought $1.45. 


The Commercial Bulletin of that date 
also estimated that 13 million pounds 
of Texas wool had been turned into the 
loan program. 

Over 100,000 fleeces from Imperial 
Valley lambs were contracted early in 
December at 40 to 50 cents -a pound. 


A fair volume of original bag and 
country graded wool also was purchased 
in other areas of the West. The Boston 
office of the Commodity Stabilization 
Service continued to whittle down its 
wool holdings. Sales are being largely 
made from the 1952 clip and are rather 
reduced in volume from summer dis- 
posals. 


In general, the Boston market during 
the month of December continued 
strong. As a result of the additional 
Army serge order placed late in No- 
vember, there was a “fair to good” 
business in greasy domestic worsted 
wools. Woolen type wools and noils 
were in moderate demand and greasy 
combing wools were quiet. While buy- 
ing slowed down at the middle of the 
month, prices remained firm. 


The auctions at foreign points closed 
the middle of December for the holiday 
season. January 10 is the reopening 
date at Sydney, Australia. The erratic 
course of the first half of this season’s 
auctions is well known Prices at the 
opening were slightly lower than those 
prevailing at the June closing of the 
previous series. A firmer trend devel- 
oped, then a weakening and then a very 
sharp upturn in November. At the De- 
cember close prices had eased slightly. 

Type 55 (Australian 64’s, 70’s warp 
and half-warp, which correspond to 
domestic fine Delaine) was $1.84 on 
December 16, clean basis, landed in 
Boston with duty of 25.2 cents paid. The 
price on type 62 (Australian 64’s warp 
and half-warp) was $1.76 and that on 
type 78, (64’s, good to average length, 
which corresponds to our graded terri- 
tory half-blood, good French combing 
and staple) was $1.69. 

The general consensus seems to be 
that Russian buying has been the con- 
trolling factor in prices paid in these 
auctions. When the USSR was buying, 
prices were strong. When she with- 
drew, prices weakened. 

The South American wools available 
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are still reported as being too high to 
meet U. S. buyer price sights. 


Remember to: 


Market your wool in an orderly 


manner 


Sell It at the Highest and Best 


Price Possible 


Don’t Make Settlement on Your 
Wool until after April 1, 1955. 


PREPARE YOUR CLIP FOR 


MARKET 
FASHION. 


IN THE FINEST 

















“But | thought you bought that for me!’’ 


RAY W. WILLOUGHBY 


(Continued from page 19.) 
National Association has been doing in 
1954 to solve those problems. True, 
we haven’t made a perfect score, but 
our ’54 batting average, in my opinion, 
has been good. 

I could tell you much about the long 
hours of work, the triumphs, the dis- 
appointments of this past year in Wash- 
ington. Our biggest victory, of course, 
is the National Wool Act—a very de- 
cided improvement over our inadequate 
90 percent of parity loan program. One 
reason we made a good score in Wash- 
ington is found in the cooperation we 
got from you boys back home. You did 
an excellent job in contacting your Sen- 
ators and Congressmen and aiding in 
the passage of this legislation. I sin- 
cerely want to thank you for all your 
efforts and, of course, since the National 
Wool Act is clearly our only hope at this 
time of materially improving the finan- 
cial position of our industry, I hope 
that we can all pull together, resolve 
our differences and work toward put- 





DOMESTIC WOOL QUOTATIONS ON THE OPEN MARKET AT BOSTON 
Week Ending December 17, 1954 


CLEAN BASIS 
PRICES (4) 


Fine: 


GRADED TERRITORY 


Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple...$1.50—1.60 


*Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 


One-half Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 
*Av. to Gd. Fr. Comb...... 


Three-eighths Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 
*Av. French Combing.... 


One-quarter Blood: 
Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple .. 
*Av. French Combing.... 
*Low Quarter Blood....... 
*Common and Braid....... 


Fine: 
*Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 
* Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 


Fine: 

Gd. Fr. Comb., Staple... 
* Av. & Gd. Fr. Comb...... 
*Sh. Fr. Comb. & Cloth.. 
*8 Mos. (1’’ & over)...... 
*Fall (%’’ & Over)....... 


1.48—1.55 
1.40—1.45 
1.38—1.45 
1.35—1.40 
1.20—1.30 
1.15—1.20 
1.05—1.10 

.95—1.00 

.95—1.00 

85— .90 


ORIGINAL BAG TERRITORY 


(a) 


54 
55 
56 


51 
52 


48 
49 


1.45—1.55 (1.59) 57 
1.35—1.45 (1.52) 59 


ORIGINAL BAG TEXAS WOOLS (2) 


1.60—1.65 
1.55—1.60 
1.50—1.55 
1.45—1.50 
1.35—1.40 


GREASE EQUIVALENTS BASED UPON 
ARBITRARY SHRINKAGE PERCENTAGES (3) 


0 o 

WOOLS (1) 

$ .69— .74 59 $ .62—..66 64§$ .54— .58 
67— .70 60 .59— .62 65 .52— .54 
62— .64 61 .55— .57 66 .48— .49 
68— .71 54 .63— 67 57 .59— .62 
65— .67 55 .61— .63 58 .57— .59 
62— .68 51 .60— .64 54 .55— .60 
59— 661 52 .58— 60 55 .52— .54 
57T— .59 48 .55— .57 50 .538— .55 
50— 53 49 .49— .51 51 .47— .49 
56— 59 43 .54— 57 45 .52— .55 
51— 54 42 50— 52 44 .48— .50 

WOOLS 

62— 67 59 .60— 64 61 .57— .60 
56— 59 61 .538— 57 63 .50— .54 
-74— .76 58 .67— 69 62 .61— .63 
.70— .72 59 .64— 66 63 .57— .59 
65— .67 61 .59— 60 65 .52— .54 
65— 668 58 .61— 63 61 .55— .57 
60— 62 59 .55— 57 62 .51— .53 


(1) Wools grown in the range areas of Washington, Oregon, the intermountain States, 
including Arizona and New Mexico, and parts of the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas 


(2) 


and Oklahoma. These wools cover a wide range in shrinkage and color. 
Wools grown in the range areas of Texas, mostly bright in color and moderate in 


shrinkage except in the panhandle where they are considerably darker in color 
and heavier in shrinkage. 


(3) 


(4) : 
basis only. 
*Estimated price. 


No sale reported. 


In order to assist in estimating greasy wool prices, clean basis, market prices have 
been converted to grease basis equivalents. 
various shrinkages quoted. 


Conversions have been made for 


r } : (Prices. determined in this manner are largely nominal.) 
Prices in parenthesis are the approximate loan values of the class and grade clean 
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ting it into effect in the best possible 
manner. The passage of this Act is one 
of the best examples I can give you to 
point up the need for close cooperation, 
working together on all of our problems. 
Working together can mean the survival 
of the sheep industry. 


Two Valuable Years 


Now on Thursday of this week you 
will elect a new president. My tenure 
of office will have expired. These years 
as serving as your president have been 
hard years; the wear and tear mentally 
and physically have been teriffic and 
the monetary pay, as you know, has not 
been too good. But I shall always look 
back on them with pride and pleasure 
as two of the best years of my life, 
years in which I have been associated 
with one of the finest groups and organ- 
izations I have ever known. I am much 
richer in serving your Association in 
this capacity because I have made many 
friends and fine acquaintances that I 
would not have known otherwise and 
even though I am retired and turned 
out to pasture I shall always stand 
ready to serve your president and offi- 
cers and the National Wool Growers in 
whatever capacity I am qualified. I 
want to publicly and without embarrass- 
ment thank the various committees and 
individuals who have responded to 
every call without delay. I want to per- 
sonally thank your Executive Secretary, 
Casey Jones, and Miss Young, Ed Marsh 
and Gladys Mike and the whole staff 
for their indulgence and patience. 
Without their loyalty and assistance, 
acumen and know-how, we could not 
have achieved the progress we have 
made this year. 

So, in conclusion, I say thank you all 
for the help you have given me person- 
ally and above all, for the assistance 
you have given to the National Wool 
Growers Association in making 1954 
a year of progress. I hope your support 
continues because your. Association 
merits and deserves your help and co- 
operation. 


Thank you. 


GRAIN SUPPORTS LOWERED 


Price supports for oats, barley, rye 
and grain sorghums will be lowered in 
1955. Secretary Benson announced on 
December 13 that supports would be 70 
percent of parity instead of 85 percent. 
The new rates, it is estimated, will mean 
a support price of 61 cents a bushel for 
oats compared with 75 cents in 1954; 
94 cents on barley compared with $1.15; 
$1.18 a bushel on rye compared with 
$1.48; and $1.78 for grain sorghum 
compared with $2.28 in 1954. 
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“What is your reaction to the BLM 
proposal to change the basis for assess- 
ing fees for grazing on Taylor District 
lands from the cost of administration 
to the market value of the forage?” 


HE proposal of the Bureau of Land 

Management to change the basis of 
computing grazing fees from the cost 
of grazing administration to the market 
value of the forage is one of the most 
serious problems facing the western 
livestock industry today. 

The intent of the Taylor Grazing Act 
was to conserve the greatest western 
national resource the United States has 
today, GRASS, and add permanency to 
the tax structure of the various State 
and local governments. Otherwise, 
there is little justification of the de- 
pendent property base clause in the 
Federal Range Code. 

This clause has caused large financial 
investments by the users in land and 
water base properties. The taxes on 
livestock, land, water and equipment 
support the economies of the local com- 
munities and States. 

With proper moisture conditions, 
grass is renewable each year, but is of 
little value to the country as a whole 
unless converted into meat and fiber 
through its use by livestock. 

The BLM makes no pretense to sell 
anything but forage in their grazing 
permits. In fact, the Act definitely 
states they have no jurisdiction over the 
water rights. 

The various States own the water 
and the right to its use has been vested, 
by the States, to owners of the depend- 
ent base property. 

Once cut and removed it takes years 
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to produce another tree and once mined, 
minerals are removed forever. Hence 
the reason for a different fee basis on 
these natural resources. 

The Nevada State Advisory Board 
in a meeting with our top BLM admin- 
istrators, held in Reno on December 13, 
1954, questioned the legality of this 
proposed fee basis. A resolution was 
adopted requesting that the proposed 
change be held in abeyance, pending 
further investigation. 

Governor Russell of Nevada has as- 
sured us he will aid us in this matter. 

—Chandler B. Church 
December 20, 1954 


IFTY percent of my ranges are under 

the Bureau of Land Management; 
therefore I am vitally interested in the 
fees. 

I understand that there is a move to 
change the fee basis from the cost of 
administration to the commercial value 
of the forage. 

Since we all have heavy investments 
of hay land and range lands, also water- 
ing places adjacent to the public lands 
that we use in connection therewith, 
it would be confiscatory to charge the 
full value of the forage on the range 
adjacent to our deeded lands. 

Since the Taylor Act legislation was 
designed primarily to provide for the 
proper management of the grazing and 
other resources on the public lands and 
was not intended as a means of produc- 
ing revenue, this philosophy of a graz- 
ing fee related to the cost of administra- 
tion has been generally accepted as 
logical by the stockmen users of the 
public ranges. It is my hope that it will 
remain that way. 

—Peter Obiague 
Burns, Oregon 


HERE always are a lot of uncertain 
elements in any change, and we feel 
that the change to a market value of 
the cost of forage from the present cost- 
of-administration basis would increase 
cost per animal unit beyond what our 
operation could afford. We do not know 
on what they would base this market 
value and the tie-in it would have with 
the lands where there is sufficient water 
and those lands and areas where water 
has to be transported. Therefore, we 
are definitely in favor of maintaining 
the present fee basis. 

—Alvin Hatch, Manager 
Hatch Bros. Company 

Woods Cross, Utah 
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SHEEPMEN’S CALENDAR 


National Association Events 


June 27-28: Meetings of NWGA Executive Committee 
and Council of Directors, American Wool Council, 
Inc., Yakima, Washington. 


August 18-19: 40th National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 





January 23-26, 1956: 9ist Annual Meeting, NWGA, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


Conventions and Meetings 


January 10-12: American National Cattlemen’s Con- 
vention, Reno, Nevada. 
January 27-28: Utah Wool 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 
February 6-8: New Mexico Wool Growers’ Conven- 
tion, Albuquerque, New Mexico. 
June 17-18: California Wool Growers’ Convention, 
Davis, California. 


Growers’ Convention, 





January 23-26, 1956: NWGA Convention, Ft. Worth, 
Texas. 


Sales 
May 2-3: California Ram Sale, Sacramento, Califor- 
1 


August 18-19: National Ram Sale, Ogden, Utah. 


Shows 


January 14-22: National Western Stock Show, Den- 
ver, Colorado. 

February 18-27: San Antonio 
Exposition, San Antonio, Texas. 

April 2-6: Grand National Junior Livestock Exposi- 
tion, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 

June 1-2: Intermountain Junior Fat Stock Show, 
North Salt Lake, Utah. 

October 28-November 6: Grand National Livestock 
Exposition, Cow Palace, San Francisco. 


(Texas) Livestock 
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Robert W. Lockett 
Arizona 


Lloyd Avilla 
California 





John V. Withers 
Oregon 


Edward Waara 
South Dakota 


EVERYTHING’S BUSINESS, 
WHERE’S THE RELAXATION 


USINESS, business, business—don’t 

these sheepherders think of any- 
thing else?!! We have noticed how 
sober these State conventions are get- 
ting in Washington. All of the dele- 
gates stay in the business sessions until 
they end, and then they take up the 
committee meetings during the hours 
that in former years were allotted to 
parties and fun. 


We thought that since we were going 
to Salt Lake City we could relax and 
enjoy ourselves—after all a National 
Convention is one where everybody has 
fun, isn’t it? Did you ever try to at- 
tend four meetings at once? We did. I 
wonder where Honorary President 
Winder dug up that character “George” 
in his response to the Governor of 
Utah’s welcome. We looked all over the 
place for him just to get a few words 
of wisdom on how to relax at the wool 
grower conventions, but we didn’t see 
anyone relaxing at all, so we gave it up 
and went to work too. 

We found something else too—it’s 
easy to get an argument. Just try to 
ease something through when you think 
everyone is asleep, and the whole outfit 
wakes up. They’re kind though. They 
won’t keep you sweating up on the plat- 
form for more than an hour, and they 
won’t make you read any one resolution 
more than 20 or 30 times. When you 
get through you feel the same as you 
do when you forget to bring your sheep- 
herder’s favorite brand of tobacco to 
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Frank Meaker 
Colorado 





Don Clyde 
Utah 


R. W. Hodge 
Texas 


camp—you just kind of stand there with 
your teeth in your mouth and look stu- 
pid. 

I don’t think there was a delegate at 
the National who wasn’t familiar 
enough with the term 708 that he didn’t 
think that was his home address. The 
decisions which were made in the var- 
ious committees and on the convention 
floor were certainly made with the 
thought of what would best benefit all 
sheepmen. 

It’s a shame that more sheepmen can’t 
attend these meetings, but then when 
a delegate does get home and sees what 
a mess his own outfit is in he wonders 
why he didn’t stay home himself. It 
would be a sad state of affairs indeed if 
all of us did stay home instead of trying 
to get legislation of benefit to the in- 
dustry through Congress and our State 
Legislatures. It is men such as Presi- 
dent Willoughby who see to it that all 
of us can stay in the business and look 
forward to a bright future because they 
are willing to sacrifice their time and 
money to further the sheepmen’s cause. 

—Phil Kern 
December 17, 1954 


OFFICERS DESERVE THANKS 
FOR A JOB WELL DONE 


HE 1954 National Convention was 
one of the hardest working and suc- 
cessful conventions I have ever at- 
tended. The officers of our Association 
should have the feeling of satisfaction 
that comes with a task well performed. 
It is now up to the industry to carry 





A. C. Grande 
Montana 


Chandler B. Church 
Nevada 





Philip B. Kern 


Leonard Hay 
Washington 


Wyoming 











on and make the 1954 Wool Act success- f 
ful and worthy of the long hours of J 


work that culminated in its enactment. 

The industry has never had as fine 
an opportunity for the promotion of its 
products, that can only lead to the wel- 
fare of its members and the country as 
a whole. 

The next big job apparently will be 
the “grazing fee” change proposal. 
can be met by concerted efforts of the 
industry. 

Wishing everyone a Happy and Suc- 
cessful New Year! 

—Chandler B. Church 
December 20, 1954 


U. S. SHEEP INDUSTRY 
NEEDS ADEQUATE TARIFF 


T the 90th annual convention of the 

National Wool Growers Association 

in Salt Lake there was considerable dis- 

cussion of various phases of the Nation- 
al Wool Act of 1954. 


Wool growers of this country should 
not lose sight of the fact that any leg- 
islation which provides for a subsidy 
or incentive payment is merely a stop- 
gap and will never solve the basic 
problems of our industry. The wool 
growers of this country have, as a 
whole, always recognized that the best 
way to protect wool production in the 
United States is through an adequate 
tariff on wools originating in lower cost 
producing countries. 


In November of this year, the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development is- 
sued a report of its Research and Policy 
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Committee recommending a “gradual 
and selective tariff reduction.” This 
group also recommended that the Pres- 
ident have authority “to suspend the 
tariff duty on any product which is not 
produced in substantial quantities in 
the United States.” These recommenda- 
tions, I feel, should be cause for alarm 
insofar as they affect the domestic wool 
growers. 


Mr. O. R. Strackbein, chairman of the 
Nation-wide Committee of Industry, 
Agriculture and Labor on _ Import- 
Export Policy, stated the problem very 
aptly when, in debate with Morris Ro- 
senthal before the New York Board of 
Trade on December 7, 1954, he said: 


“Now that we have shored up our do- 
mestic economy in the factors that 
count heavily in the field of production 
costs, we are asked to open the gates 
to a form of competition which many 
of our producers cannot withstand. We 
have minimum wage laws, compulsory 
collective bargaining, unemployment 
compensation and social security, all of 
which are charges against production. 
We have price supports for agricultural 
products based on the parity concept. 
All these elements end up in higher 
costs, imposed by law and public pol- 
icy. Thus in a combination of ways we 
have thrown competitive handicaps 
around our producers while at the same 
time we have torn away much of the 
protection we previously had.” 


The factors which have led to the 
high cost of American production in 
turn have raised prices paid by wool 
producers for goods and services to the 
point where we, like many manufac- 
turers, are unable to compete with our 
foreign competitors. 


It might take several years or a dec- 
ade, but I believe that American indus- 
try will band together to save itself 
from the unfair and unwarranted com- 
petition being forced upon it. 

—Leonard Hay 
December 18, 1954 


IMPROVED MARKETING 
PROCEDURES NEEDED 


E have made considerable progress 

in many phases of the sheep busi- 
ness. We are proud of the fine work 
that has been done in improving both 
lamb and wool production. We have 
gained and are gaining in our knowledge 
of feeding, range management, disease 
and predatory control. We have made 
no gains in the field of marketing. This 
is regrettable and it is of our own mak- 
ing. By the very nature of our business 
we are primarily interested in the pro- 
duction end of it. We are not market 
specialists and as a consequence we 
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endeavor to hire marketing specialists 
to act for us. For this service we pay 
a fee or commission. Either because we 
were not willing to pay a commission 
sufficient to maintain the marketing 
specialist or for some other reason he 
launched on a program of collecting two 
fees, one from'the seller and another 
from the buyer. This practice was con- 
doned by the Packers and Stockyards 
Administration. From the day this prac- 
tice of duel commissions was started 
confidence in the public markets has 
steadily degenerated until the last shred 
of confidence was destroyed by the pub- 
lic exposure of fraud and malpractices 
on a rather wide scale on our western 
markets. 


It would appear to me that the reme- 
dies to this pathetic state of affairs are: 
1. The Packers and Stockyards Admin- 
istration should have sufficient funds to 
do a thorough job of investigation. 2. 
All violations of the law should be 
properly punished. 3. Duel commissions 
should be entirely done away with. 
4. We should be willing to pay a suffi- 
ciently large commission to adequately 
do the job of selling. It should be the 
duty of us all to bring pressure on the 
Congress and the Department of Agri- 
culture to accomplish this program. 
We need public markets and surely we 
shall lose them if nothing is done. 

—John Noh 
December 22, 1954 


SENATOR BARRETT 


(Continued from page 21.) 

it will encourage oldtime sheep pro- 
ducers to go back into sheep where 
they had been running cattle before. At 
the same time, it will make for a pros- 
perous livestock economy in the West, 
and it will be reflected in each of the 
stores up and down the main street of 
the 200 county seat towns in the West- 
ern States. They are going to benefit by 
it too, as are the people of this entire 
country. We are going to have people 
who will be prosperous and who will 
be able to bear their full share of the 
tax burden of this country and con- 
tribute to the expenses.of a government 
that needs the money for the defense 
of America. At the same time it will 
help the whole economy of America, 
and we will all benefit by it. 


And when the time comes I am sure 
that the people of this country will in- 
sist upon the all sound traditional pol- 
icy of protecting their domestic 
industries and giving them an oppor- 
tunity to support their people according 
to the American standard of living. 


The wool industry is not the only one 
that has had trouble. I think by and 


large that we have had probably the 
worst time of all of the industries here 
in the western country, but I can call 
your attention to the fact that the oil 
people are having difficulties today. 
Before the war the imports of oil were 
only five percent of our domestic con- 
sumption but today they are 15 percent 
of our domestic consumption, and we 
are finding now that about 25 percent 
of our capacity to produce and to refine 
in this country is idle because of these 
terrific imports coming in from abroad, 
and the coal people as a result of these 
imports are finding themselves in dif- 


ficulties. I could go on with oil and 
the textile and the glass people and even 


the pipe people of this country and give 
you a long list of people that are com- 
plaining about the imports coming into 
this country and competing against 
production here at home. I think that 
sooner or later it is not going to be the 
wool producers of this country that 
are going to get the job done. It is not 
going to be Senators like myself that 
represent these conservative agricul- 
tural States. It is going to be the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen that come from 
those highly industrialized areas of the 
East and the Middle West, representing 
millions and millions of laboring people 
in this country who are going to be 
thrown out of employment, because they 
cannot compete undery any stretch of the 
imagination with cheap foreign labor. 


They are going to say, “Here, we have 
just gone too far. The time has come 
when the Congress of the United States 
must stand up on its feet and say to 
the whole world, ‘We are willing to 
help people everywhere, every way we 
can within our means. We intend to 
keep America strong. We are going 
to keep the strongest Air Force in the 
whole world. We are going to keep 
atomic weapons progressing in every 
way we know how. We are going to 
keep ourselves strong militarily, be- 
cause we want to keep peace in the 
world, and at the same time we can’t 
any longer continue to carry the full 
burden of all the nations on this earth 
and that the time has come now when 
we have got to look out for the American 
people and we intend to keep America 
stronger not only militarily but eco- 
nomically.’ ” 


Thank you very much. 
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ECEIPTS at major lamb and sheep 

markets were greatly reduced in 
December, while prices held fairly 
steady throughout the month. Slightly 
lower prices were paid in second week 
December sales, but slaughter lamb 
prices were strengthening at month’s 
end. 

Choice and prime slaughter lambs 
brought from $18.50 to $21.50 during 
December, with some dropping to an 
$18 low at the Ogden market. 

Good and choice slaughter lamb offer- 
ings sold in a $17.50 to $20.50 price 
range. Some of these slaughter lambs 
reached a low of $16.50 at Ft. Worth, 
but the bulk of good and choice offer- 
ings brought from $18 to $19. 

New York prices paid for choice and 
prime carcasses ranged from $39 to 
$46. From $37 to $44 were the Decem- 
ber prices paid for good and choice 
New York dressed carcasses. 

December’s slaughter ewe prices 
largely duplicated November’s prices 
for similar offerings. Good and choice 
slaughter ewes sold from $5 to $7.50 in 
December, the high price being paid at 
Denver. Bulk of top grade ewe sales 
were made betwen $5.50 and $6.75. 

Cull and utility ewes sold mostly from 
$4 to $6.75 during the month. Some 
reached a $3 low at Ogden. 

Offerings of good and choice feeder 
lambs sold in a $15 to $19.25 price 
range, with the bulk of December sales 
being made from $17 to $18.50. A low 
feeder lamb price of $13 was paid at 
Ft. Worth. 


COUNTRY SALES AND CONTRACTING 
December 23, 1954 


TEXAS 


Mid-December rains amounting from 
a trace up to two and one-half inches 
were received in the eastern two-thirds 
of Texas. Hopes for some relief from 
the prolonged dry spell in Texas’ Pan- 
handle were revived by the snow and 
rainfall. 

About 850 wooled feeder lambs moved 
early in the month in the Edwards 
Plateau area at $16.50. Livestock trad- 
ing activity was generally quite slow 
during the month. 


COLORADO 
Several loads of northern Colorado 


choice and prime slaughter lambs sold 


in December from $18.50 to $20 deliv- 
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Prices Remain Steady; 


Receipts Drop Off 


ered to Denver. In Colorado’s San Luis 
Valley around 600 head of choice and 
prime slaughter lambs sold at $18.75 
delivered to Pueblo; like offerings sold 
earlier in the month at $19.50 to $20. 

High winds in the wheat pasture 
areas of eastern Colorado and western 
Kansas did considerable damage to 
wheat crops near midmonth. Temper- 
atures remained mostly mild during 
December, and while higher elevations 
received some moisture, much of the 
plains area badly needed moisture. 

Considerable volume of livestock has 
been moved off wheat pastures in Colo- 
rado and Kansas in recent weeks, and 
low feed supplies demand that addition- 
al numbers move. Most buyers, however, 
waited until after the holidays to make 
purchases. 


CALIFORNIA 


Little activity developed during the 
month on country sales of slaughter 
lambs in California. 

Seasonal rainfall over much of the 
State to date has been normal or above. 
Coupled with fair and warm weather, 
this has given a good start to range 
feeds in most areas. 

The California Livestock Reporting 
Service estimated that on December 1, 
there were 332,000 head of sheep and 
lambs being fattened in California for 
winter and early spring markets. This 
compares with 263,000 head estimated 
on December 1, 1953. The number in 
the Imperial Valley was estimated at 


248,000 head compared with the pre. 
vious record of 196,000 held on this date 


last year. 
INTERMOUNTAIN AREA 


Pastured lambs in the northern half 
of Utah and in Idaho were reported 
about cleaned up with the remainder of 
the crop generally in feedlots. Some 
trade sources indicate that half of the 
remaining lambs are now under con- 
tract and will be delivered in the next 
few weeks. 

Most late December sales of choice 
and prime wooled slaughter lambs were 
made from $18.50 to $19. Some lambs, 
though, were delivered during the 
month on previous contracts made at 
$18 and $19. 

A few loads of choice feeder lambs 
sold at $17.50 in the intermountain. re- 
gion early in the month, with most good 
and choice offerings going from $16 to 
$17. 


NEVADA 


The Nevada Range and Livestock 
Report states that ranges in that State 
have shown little improvement this sea- 
son. The December 1 range and pasture 
condition was reported at 63 percent, 
the lowest report on record in Nevada, 
going back to 1922, except for a 62 per- 
cent condition in December of 1934 and 
60 percent in 1924. The condition of 
Nevada sheep, at 75 percent, is the low- 
est on record dating back to 1926. 


WASHINGTON 


Though buying of slaughter lambs 
continued on a _ hand-to-mouth basis 
early in December, a seasonal flurry of 
trading developed in Washington at 
midmonth. Most large bands were 
moved from pastures, the slaughter end 
sorted off and sold for immediate de- 
livery, and the balance going to feed- 
lots for shearing and finishing. 

Except for a few scattered farm 








Prices and Slaughter This Year and Last 











Total U. S. Inspected 1954 1953 
Slaughter, First Eleven Months .......................----- 13,032,000 13,056,000 
Me Be 0 eae ey eee eee ae eee Dec. 25 Dec. 26 
Slaughter at. Major Centers................-...........-.....-. 182,514 178,571 
Chicago Average Lamb Prices (Wooled): 

ON ae 5 | eae $20.34 $21.00 

6, 1, Sn ce eee nee ERE 19.19 20.06 
New York Av. Western Dressed Lamb Prices: 

Prime, 40- SO DOURGG. ...<..cac- saa cccecccensecessovercesvene $41.50 $41.00 

Gn | cn 39.75 39.00 

ee a: ee ee 37.75 36.00 

Federally Inspected Slaughter—November 
1954 1953 

MON tr a ne ee ee eae eee 1,602,000 1,609,000 
NUR Pe Se Rh 5 Bt a Se gee ee a 694,000 658,000 
MR ot ae oe a Te eR ee 5,841,000 5,540,000 
SCG A. FiGMADS ie oh se heen 1,160,000 1,159,000 
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flocks, Washington feeder lambs are 
now concentrated in a few hands. Trade 
interests estimate that approximately 
27,000 lambs are held by the larger 
feeders and an additional 8,000 are in 
packer lots. 


A few loads of wooled slaughter 
lambs off beet tops and averaging 
slightly over 110 pounds sold at $18, 
f.o.b., two to four percent shrink. A 
load of fed wooled lambs expected to 
grade choice, sold at $17.50, f.o.b., three 
percent shrink. Several loads of wooled 
lambs, mostly in feeder flesh, sold at 
$17 on the same basis. And a load of 
fall shorn lambs with number one pelts 
sold at $15, f.o.b., three percent shrink. 


Several bands of wooled lambs with 
around 30 percent fat end sold from 
$17 to $17.50, one band f.o.b., overnight 
stand; the other delivered to feedlot. 


Some 300 head of good quality three- 
year-old ewes due to lamb in early Feb- 
ruary sold at $20 per head, and a band 
of 900 head of two, three and four-year- 
old thin-fleshed whitefaces to lamb near 
March 1, brought $15 per head, f.o.b., 
immediate delivery. Both ewe sales 
were made early in the month. 


Washington rain and snowfall for the 
month of December was below normal. 


MONTANA 


Scattered activity developed during 
the month on wooled lambs in southern 
Montana and northern Wyoming for 
immediate to near-term delivery at $18, 
with shrinkage up to four percent at 
feedlots. 


Trade estimates of lambs on feed in 
the Sidney area are at 140,000 head 
with very limited sale to date (Decem- 
ber 23). 


In early December sales, about 1,000 
full-mouthed ewes were shipped from 
southeastern Montana to the Dakotas 
at $14.75 to $15.25 per head. Later in 
December, 1,400 head of four-year-old 
bred whitefaced ewes sold for imme- 
diate delivery to the Dakotas at $16 per 
head. 


A few loads of near 101- to 102-pound 
choice wooled ‘slaughter lambs sold 
early at $18.25 for immediate delivery. 
Later, around 7,000 to 8,000 head of 
85- to 90-pound shearing lambs sold out 
of Oregon at $17. Around 10 percent 
to 20 percent of these were estimated 
in slaughter flesh. 


Increased feeding of livestock was 
necessary in the southern portion and 
some central areas of Montana because 
of short range feed supplies, but ranges 
in other sections furnished adequate to 
plentiful amounts of forage. 
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Alleged PSYA 


Violations 


HE Producers Livestock Marketing 

Association and the Western Live- 
stock Order Buyers were named as re- 
spondents in an order of inquiry and 
notice of hearing issued by the Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service of the USDA 
on September 30, 1954. In the docket, 
officially titled P. & S. Docket No. 2125, 
allegations of willful violations of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act and the Act 
creating the Federal Trade Commission 
were made against the two firms. Their 
reply was filed on October 25, 1954. In 


it they admitted that some of the alle- 
gations were true, but denied that any 
violations of regulations were willful 
and asserted that all of them had been 
discontinued. 

As yet the Agricultural Marketing 
Service has not made known what fur- 
ther action it will take. A more com- 
plete story of this case will be published 
in the NATIONAL WOOL GROWER when the 
AMS decision is announced. 

The Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association and the Western Livestock 
Order Buyers operate as commission 
firms at Ogden, Utah; North Salt Lake, 
Utah; Los Angeles, California; Denver, 
Colorado; Billings, Montana; Butte, 
Montana; Missoula, Montana; and 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. 


LAMB DISH OF THE MONTH 





Start the New Year with a Hearty 
Lamb Stew 


Lamb Stew 
Potatoes, Carrots, Onions, Green Beans 
Sliced Tomato Salad 
Hot Biscuits 
Margarine 
Baked Custard 
Beverage 


LAMB STEW 


1144 pounds lamb for stew 
3 tablespoons flour 
1 teaspoon salt 
1, teaspoon pepper 
3 tablespoons lard or drippings 
4 medium potatoes 


Butter 


4 medium onions 

4 medium carrots, cut lengthwise 

1 No. 303 can green beans or 1 12-oz. 
package frozen green beans 


Dredge lamb cubes with seasoned 
flour. Brown meat on all sides in lard 
or drippings. Add just enough water 
to cover the meat. Cover closely and 
cook slowly 11% to 2 hours. About 45 
minutes before serving, add potatoes, 
carrots and onions. Continue cooking 
15 minutes and add green beans. Cook 
until meat is tender and vegetables are 
done. Thicken liquid for gravy. 4 serv- 
ings. 


(Department of Home Economics, NATIONAL LIVE 
STOCK AND MEAT BOARD) 
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Getting better acquainted while looking over the F. W. Woolworth sewing contest 
winners’ display are, left to right, H. H. Brant, Woolworth Denver district man- 
ager; Mrs. E. S. Wright, Dubois, Idaho, newly elected Auxiliary president; and 
Mrs. J. T. Murdock, Heber City, Utah, immediate past president of the National 


Women’s Auxiliary. 





Silver Anniversary Celebrated 


EMBERS of the Women’s Auxiliary 
to the National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation celebrated their Silver Anniver- 
sary at the annual association conven- 
tion held in Salt Lake City from Decem- 
ber 6 to 9. 
The Women’s Auxiliary was formed 
as a national group in 1929 in Phoenix. 
Highlight of the numerous auxiliary 
convention activities was a breakfast 
honoring past presidents of the Nation- 
al Auxiliary. Hotel Utah’s Starlite 
Gardens offered the setting for the 
Wednesday, December 8, event. 
Breakfast table centerpieces carried 
out the Silver Jubilee convention theme. 
They were made of a mound of silver 
tipped cedar supporting a white shep- 
herd’s staff, tied with a large bow. A 
rolled scroll with the auxiliary’s song, 
“The Sheep and the Shepherd,” was at 
each plate. The scroll was tied with 
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green, yellow and white yarn—the 
auxiliary colors. (Green is for grass, 
yellow for sunshine, and white for 
wool.) 

Mrs. J. T. Murdock, Heber City, Utah, 
Auxiliary head, presided while past 
president’s pins were given to the guests 
of honor for their outstanding services 
to the auxiliary. 

Mrs. Michael F. Hayes of Denver, 
National Auxiliary historian, paid 
tribute to each of the women as she 
presented them with the pins. Mrs. S. 
M. Ercanbrack, Provo, Utah, acted as 
mistress of ceremonies at the breakfast. 

In honoring the past presidents of the 
National Auxiliary, Mrs. Hayes read 
a comment made by each which had 
been taken from National Auxiliary 
records. The honored women and the 
years they served are: Mrs. Harlan 
Hill of Prosser, Washington, first 


Auxiliary president, 1929-’30; Mrs. T. 
J. Hudspeth, Phoenix, Arizona, (de- 
ceased) 1931-’32; Mrs. S. O. Stewart 
of Yakima, Washington, 1933-’34; Mrs. 
J. R. Eliason, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
1935-36; Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, Hepp- 
ner, Oregon, (deceased) 1937-’38; Mrs. 
Robert Naylor, Emmett, Idaho, 1939-’40; 
Mrs. Ralph I. Thompson, Heppner, Ore- 
gon, 1941-’42; Mrs. W. A. Roberts, Yaki- 
ma, Washington, 1943-’44; Mrs. Louis 
J. Wardlaw, Ft. Worth, Texas, 1945-46; 
Mrs. Delbert Chipman, American Fork, 
Utah, 1947-48; Mrs. Clell Lung, Yaki- 
ma, Washington, 1949-’50; Mrs. J. W. 
Vance, Coleman, Texas, 1951-’52; and 
Mrs. J. T. Murdock, Heber City, Utah, 
1953-54. 


John M. Nelson, manager of the F. 
W. Woolworth Company in Salt Lake 
City was host at a luncheon for all 
National Auxiliary officers, State presi- 
dents, State contest directors, and the 
28 “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
contestants. The luncheon was held on 
December 6 in the Starlite Gardens. 
Guests at the luncheon received neck- 
laces from the Woolworth Company. 


Style Show 


The “Make It Yourself With Wool” 
style show was an outstanding feature 
of the convention activities. Following 
the theme of “Artistry in Wool,” the 
style show featured the sewing contest- 
ants — winners from participating 
States—and “Miss Wool of 1955.” (For 
complete details of style show see story 
on page 46.) 

Wednesday December, 8, was a busy 
day for members of the auxiliary. Not 
only was the style show held that evening, 
but two tours were conducted during 
the day. A tour of the Latter-day Saint 
Church Temple Grounds and an organ 
recital in the LDS Tabernacle interested 
many of the ladies in the morning. In 
the afternoon, a 20-mile sight-seeing 
tour of Salt Lake City was taken. Many 
interesting western landmarks in and 
around Salt Lake City were visited. 


On Thursday afternoon, December 9, 
Auxiliary women were entertained at a 
tea at the Governor’s Mansion by Mrs. 
J. Bracken Lee, wife of Utah’s Gover- 
nor, and the Utah Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation and the Utah Wool Growers 
Auxiliary. Mrs. Ray Clark, president 
of Utah’s Salt Lake City chapter, and 
Salt Lake’s Mrs. Willard Peterson made 
arrangements for the tea. 
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Mrs. Ed Voda and Mrs. Juanita Smith 
acted as publicity directors for Auxil- 
iary convention activities. 


New Officers 


Newly elected officers of the auxiliary 
are Mrs. Earl S. Wright, Dubois, Idaho, 
president; Mrs. Rudie Mick, St. Onge, 
South Dakota, first vice president; Mrs. 
0. T. Evans, Casper, Wyoming, second 
vice president; Mrs. Roy Laird, Dubois, 
Idaho, secretary-treasurer; and Mrs. 
John Humphrey, Reno, Nevada, his- 
torian. The new officers were installed 
by Mrs. Harlan Hill, charter National 
Auxiliary president. 

Plans for the 1955 sewing contest, 
increasing State auxiliary membership 
and the organization of State auxiliar- 
ies in other States were the topics of 
discussion at a final Auxiliary executive 
committee meeting called by President 
Mrs. E. 8. Wright. 

In her final Auxiliary speech, Mrs. 
J. T. Murdock said, “May I take this 
opportunity to again thank everyone 
who assisted in making the 1954 con- 
vention a most outstanding one. It has 
been a wonderful experience serving 
as your auxiliary president. I have 
been the one who has gained the great- 
est benefit from this experience—one 
which I will always cherish.” 


State Groups 
Given Honors 


ERBAL orchids were handed by Mrs. 

Michael F. Hayes, Denver, Colorado, 
to the State women’s auxiliaries at the 
Silver Anniversary convention of the 
founding of the National Auxiliary. 

Mrs. Hayes praised the State groups 
at an Auxiliary breakfast honoring the 
past presidents of the National Auxil- 
iary. Most of the text of Mrs. Hayes’ 
presentations follows: 

“In summarizing the accomplish- 
ments of the member States during the 
25 years of our organization, we would 
like to praise— 

“Washington—for organizing the Na- 
tional Auxiliary and other sister States; 
for having served approximately 28,000 
pounds of now famous Washington 
lamburgers, on approximately 200,000 
buns at State Fairs; and for their new- 
ly installed breeding program on farm 
flocks. 

“Oregon—for continued financial sup- 
port of Statewide 4-H projects; partic- 
ularly for their prize awards on $1 lamb 
dinners, and breeding and feeding; also 
for participation and financing of their 
‘Make It Yourself With Wool’ project. 
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Past presidents of the National Auxiliary are pictured above as they 


were honored at the Auxiliary’s Silver Anniversary. 


Present were 


(seated) Mrs. Harlan Hill of Washington, and Mrs. Delbert Chipman of 
Utah. Standing are Mrs. W. A. Roberts of Washington; Mrs. S. O. Stewart 


of Washington; and Mrs. Robert Naylor of Emmett, Idaho. 


Past Auxil- 


iary presidents who were not at the convention were Mrs. T. J. Hudspeth, 
Arizona (deceased); Mrs. J. R. Eliason, Utah; Mrs. W. P. Mahoney, Oregon 
(deceased); Mrs. Ralph |. Thompson, Oregon; Mrs. Louis J. Wardlaw, 
Texas; Mrs. Clell Lung, Washington; and Mrs. J. W. Vance. Mrs. 


Murdock was also honored. 


“Idaho—for work on Truth in Fab- 
rics, and constant nation-wide promo- 
tion of lamb for the everyday table 
menu. 

“Utah—for installing the ‘Make It 
Yourself With Wool’ sewing project on 
a national level, having first initiated 
it on a chapter level, then a State level 
in Utah. 

“Colorado—for instigating all Gov- 
ernors in the 15 States to proclaim a 
statewide ‘Make It Yourself With 
Wool’ week, having first asked their 
own Governor for this proclamation 
and then inviting all others to enter; 
also for having the most contestants 
each year in the contest. 

“Wyoming—for their consistent pro- 
motion and betterment of 100 percent 
wool—throughout their State, their 
University and the Nation, and for 
their yearly participation in contest 
work. 

“Texas—for their promotion and co- 
operation with the leading garment and 
design manufacturers, and their state- 
wide project of “Miss Wool of Texas,” 
and for the largest Auxiliary member- 
ship. 

“South Dakota—for the injection into 
their sewing contest of children’s gar- 


ments made of 100 percent wool on a 
statewide basis, bringing into their con- 
test at an early date future contestants. 


“Montana—for their Auxiliary mem- 
bership plans in conjunction with their 
men’s association—hoping to set a pat- 
tern for other State memberships 
whereby all wool growers’ wives auto- 
matically become members, thereby get- 
ting more workers into the National 
project. 


“Nevada—for being the newest State 
to organize (1953) under handicap of 
smallest population, and also entering 
into the ‘Make It Yourself With Wool’ 
contest under the same handicap. 

“To the non-Auxiliary States who 
participate in contest (without aid of 
an auxiliary): Arizona, California, Mis- 
souri, New Mexico, and North Dakota. 
Orchids to them for their wholehearted 
recognition of the values of the contest 
to their young girls. 

“Then a real live orchid to Mary 
North of The Wool Bureau, Inc., New 
York City, for her cooperation with all 
States in the capacity of sewing con- 
sultant, presented by the Auxiliary, 
whereby she is made an honorary mem- 
ber of the National Auxiliary.” 
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MAKE IT YOURSELF WITH 





National “Make It Yourself With Wool” coniestants as they appeared at the end of the 
style show at the 90th annual convention of the National Wool Growers Association. 


Sewing Contest Winners Chosen 


LEVEN home sewing experts were 

chosen national award-winners in 
the eighth annual “Make It Yourself 
With Wool” home sewing contest, spon- 
sored jointly by The Wool Bureau and 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the National 
Wool Growers Association. The 1954 
winners were named following the Na- 
tional Fashion Revue in the Lafayette 
Ballroom of the Hotel Utah, the evening 
of December 8. The 28 finalists—the 
junior and senior winners from 14 
Western States—modeled their own 
coats, suits and dresses. 

The 1954 national home-sewing cham- 
pions are Mrs. Patricia M. Jeppson, a 
21-year-old housewife and mother from 
‘Preston, Idaho, top award-winner in the 
senior division, and Maurine C. John- 
son, a 16-year-old Eaton, Colorado, high 
school student, winner in the junior 
division. 


Trips to Europe 


Both grand-prize winners will receive 
two-week, all-expense-paid trips to 
Europe, including stays in New York 
and tours of London and Paris. 

The national finalists chosen through 
area and State elimination competitions 
in all contest States, shared in the 
coveted national awards in the $35,000 
prize competition. Among these awards 
were travel, college scholarships, U. S. 
Savings Bonds, sewing machines, and 
other valuable prizes. 

Contestants were divided into two 
divisions—those between the ages of 
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14 and 17 competing as juniors, and 
those from 18 through 22, as seniors. 

Other top award winners include 19- 
year-old Ayla Birol of Denver, Colo- 
rado’s senior sewing champion, named 
to first place in the event’s senior divi- 
sion, and Jennie Lin Poulson, 17, of 
Provo, Utah’s junior title-holder, who 
received national first prize in the jun- 
ior division. Prizes in the senior divis- 
ion also went to Una Jean West, 19, 
of Ogden, as second-place winner; 
Florence Wilson, 21, of San Francisco, 
third place, and Nancy L. Goodrich, 18, 
of Prineville, Oregon, fourth place. 

Runners-up in the junior division 
were Charlotte Houston, 17, of Sedalia, 
Missouri, second place; Mary Jo Begley, 
16, of Casper, Wyoming, third place, 
and Norena Baca, 15 of Belen, New 
Mexico, fourth place. 


Special Award 


A special award for outstanding sew- 
ing skill and academic ability was pre- 
sented to Sally Ann Ross, 18, of Timber 
Lake, South Dakota, the senior sewing 
champion from that State. 

The awards and winning entries: 


Senior Division 


Grand Prize: Mrs. Patricia M. Jeppson, 
21, Preston Idaho, for the best garment 
(a coral-colored coat of Forstmann’s pure 
wool velvedore) in all divisions of Senior 
Class—a two-week, all-expense-paid, trip 
to Paris, London and New York, via 
Rainbow Service of Pan American World 


Airways, by Pendleton Woolen Mills and 
The Wool Bureau. 

First Prize: Ayla Birol, 19, Denver, 
Colorado. $300 scholarship by Forstmann 
Woolen Company. Planned to reflect Miss 
Birol’s heritage from her home country, 
Turkey, the Colorado girl’s winning fash- 
ion was an ensemble including a bright 
red straight coat of Forstmann’s pure 
wool fleece, and a black princess style 
dress of pure worsted wool. 

Second Prize: Una Jean West, 19, 
Ogden, Utah. A straight needle Console 
Sewing Machine by Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Co. A sophomore at Weber College 
in Ogden, Miss West’s winning entry was 
a full-length coat of striking black and 
red Botany poodle cloth. 

Third Prize: Florence Wilson, 21, San 
Francisco. $100 U. S. Savings Bond by 
S. Stroock & Co., Inc. The Californian’s 
entry was a full-cut coat of her own 
design, tailored in rich aqua-colored wool 
fleece, featuring a tuxedo front and push- 
up sleeves. 

Fourth Prize: Nancy L. Goodrich, 18, 
Prineville, Oregon. $100 U. S. Savings 
Bond by Producers Livestock Marketing 
Association of Ogden, Utah. A freshman 
at Oregon State College in Corvallis, 
Miss Goodrich’s winning entry was a 
full-length coat of navy blue Botany 
boucle. 


Junior Division 


Grand Prize: Maurine C. Johnson, 16, 
Eaton, Colorado, for the best garment 
(a fitted suit of heather brown worsted) 
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in all divisions of Junior Class—a two- 
week, all-expense-paid, trip to Paris, 
London and New York, via Rainbow 
Service of Pan American World Airways, 
by The Wool Bureau. 

First Prize: Jennie Lin Poulson, 17, 
Provo, Utah. A straight needle Sewing 
Machine in spinet cabinet by Singer 
Sewing Machine Co. Styled in Miron’s 
100 percent wool flannel, Miss Poulson’s 
winning entry was a cinnamon-colored 
suit with a straight-hanging skirt and 
jacket. 

Second Prize: Charlotte Houston, 17, 
Sedalia, Missouri. $300 scholarship by 
Pendleton Woolen Mills. Blond and tall, 
Miss Houston won her award with a 
navy blue dress of Botany’s sheer wool 
crepe. 

Third Prize: Mary Jo Begley, 16, 
Casper, Wyoming. $100 U. S. Savings 
Bond by I. A. Wyner & Co. Wyoming’s 
junior champion won her national award 
with a gold and black Botany boucle 
ensemble, combining a jaunty short 
jacket with a princess-style jumper and 
a golden yellow wool jersey blouse. 

Fourth Prize: Norena Baca, 15, Belen, 
New Mexico. $100 U. S. Savings Bond 
by The Wool Bureau. A simple basic 
dress of black and copper novelty worsted, 
Miss Baca’s prize-winning entry had a 
turtle-neck collar and_ three-quarter 
length sleeves, with soft fullness in the 
skirt. 


Special Award 


Sally Ann Ross, 18, Timber Lake, 
South Dakota, $500 Colorado Woman’s 
College Scholarship. Her entry was a 
cardinal red wool fleece coat with 
straight-hanging lines, a _ high-rising 
neckline, and a double-breasted closing 
set off with silver buttons. 

Each of the national contestants who 
did not .win a top award received a 
skirt length and a stole from Chamber- 
lin’s Handwovens of Seattle, Washing- 
ton. 

The 28 finalists, who traveled to and 
from the national event as guests of 
the F. W. Woolworth Company, spent 
five days touring and sightseeing as 
guests of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
National Wool Growers Association. 


Contest Judges 


A panel of home sewing and fashion 
authorities served as judges for the na- 
tional finals, reviewing each garment 
on the basis of workmanship, fit, appear- 
ance, and other points of sewing skill 
and style knowledge. They were Miss 
Theta Johnson, extension clothing spe- 
cialist, Logan, Utah; Miss Ida Hey- 
wood, department of home economics, 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, and 
Mrs. Ellen Oates, educational super- 
visor, Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
Salt Lake City. 
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Contestants participating in the finals 
were from Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
New Mexico, North Dakota, Oregon, 
South Dakota, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. 

Among the activities of the girls 
during their stay in Salt Lake City 
were television appearances and visits 
to stations KTVT and KSL; attendance 
at special luncheons and dinners as 
guests of Swift and Company, the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, and the Conti- 
nental Baking Company; visits to the 
theater and other social functions, tours 
of the State Capitol and University of 
Utah campus and stops at other local 
points of interest. 


Cooperating Firms 


Other firms which cooperated in the 
staging of the National Fashion Revue 
were the Arden Dairy, Fuller Brush 
Company, Kings Music Shop, Merle 
Norman Cosmetics, Steffan’s School of 
Modeling and Self-Improvement, Safe- 
way Stores, and the Utah Chain Store 
Association. 

Mrs. J. T. Murdock of Heber City, 
Utah, 1954 president of the National 
Wool Growers Auxiliary, was national 
contest director. Miss Mary North of 
The Wool Bureau, New York, directed 
the Bureau’s participation in the event. 
Mrs. Nelda Graef of Salt Lake City, was 


THIRD PLACE WINNERS 


Left: Florence Wilson, San Francisco, California, 
Senior Division. Right: Mary Jo Begley, Casper, 
Wyoming, Junior Division. 





convention contest chairman. Music 
during the program was provided by 
William Graef at the Wurlitzer organ. 

The stage for the fashion show was 
set by James Silver of the Utah Display 
and Fixture Company. William Hansen 
of ZCMI department store’s advertising 
department also helped in this regard. 
Mrs. Parker McManus was commentator 
for the show, and Larry Memmott sang 
while the girls were modeling. 


Miss Wool 


An overflow audience at the style 
show watched Miss Wool of Texas who 
preceded the sewing contestants model 
part of her fabulously large and prac- 
tical wardrobe of all-wool garments. 

Sarah Belcia of San Antonio—Miss 
Wool—had a busy schedule at the Na- 
tional Convention. She appeared on 
numerous TV shows and posed for 
many pictures. Salt Lake audiences 
acclaimed her appearances as definitely 
displaying the agility of wool for every 
day use. 

Many other personal appearances are 
on Miss Wool’s schedule for this year. 
She will travel to Denver in January 
to again publicize wools usefulness at 
the National Western Stock Show. 


STEPHEN H. HART 


(Continued from page 36.) 


however, have to be made to your in- 
come before you can figure the carry- 
back. 

Of importance to stockmen is the fact 
that under the old law you had to add 
back the 50-percent capital gains ad- 
vantage which you have had in all of 
the years in order to determine whether 
you had any carry-back. If you have a 
loss in ’54, you don’t pay any tax. Be- 
fore you figure whether you have a 
carry-back to ’52, you would have to add 
that 50 percent of your 1954 capital 
gains. If you still had a loss, why, then 
you could take that loss back to ’52. 
But before you could get a refund in 
’52 you would have to add back your 
50 percent of the capital gains in ’52, 
and only after those two adjustments 
in both years could you get any refund. 

This has been sort of halfway 
amended. You have to make the capital 
gains adjustment now for ’54, the year 
in which you have the loss, but you 
don’t have to make it again for ’52, the 
year you carried your loss back to. 

Those are the major changes in the 
1954 code as they affect livestock oper- 
ators. They aren’t the whole law of 
livestock operation at all. 
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price list. 


Salt Lake Stamp 


Company 
Dept. NW G 
412 W. 3rd So., Salt Lake City, Utah 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOC 


KY 
AWS 
CS FRANKLIN 


Protect Lambs 


from 
ENTEROTOXEMIA 
commonly known as 
“Overeating Disease”’ or 
“‘Pulpy Kidney Disease,” 


in feed lots, wheat pastures 
and lambing down of grain 
or pea fields. 


Immunize by vaccinating with 


RANKLIN 





CLOSTRIDIUM 
PERFRINGENS 


Type D BACTERIN 


Losses of young lambs suckling 
ewes that are grazing on rich 
pasture have, experimentally, 
been lessened by the use of Cl. 
Perfringens Bacterin on the 
ewes about a month before 
lambing. 


Available at Franklin Drug Store 
Dealers in nearly all trading centers. 
Full information it set forth in the new 
free Franklin catalog and a special new 
leaflet. Both sent free upon request. 


O. M. FRANKLIN SERUM CO. 


Denver Kansas City Wichita 
Amarillo Ft. Worth Marfa El Paso 


Alliance Montgomery Salt Lake City 
Los Angeles Portland Billings Calgary 


FRANKLIN 


VACCINES AND SUPPLIES 





Wherever There's Livestock 
There's Need for Franklin's 
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GATT 


(Continued from page 25.) 


that counts, that is, the contents, such 
as the ban on import quotas, the provi- 
sions on valuation, the binding of rates 
against unilateral change, etc. 

Should the organizational features, in- 
nocent as they are, be ratified, GATT 
would have the semblance of legality 
and would no doubt grow in its arroga- 
tion of powers with the full blessings 
of the State Department. Congress 
would find it ever more difficult to re- 
assert and recapture its constitutional 
power; and the Department of State 
would describe Congressional rebel- 
liousness as evidence of irresponsible 
tendencies and instability. It would say 
that if Congress did not go along with 
the State Department design we would 
lose our friends abroad and be left high 
and dry and alone in the world. We 
would have to face Russia alone. 

That is the gamut and that is the 
trap. So, I say, Look Out for the GATT 
—It’s Loaded! 

What do we propose as a substitute? 

Some bills were introduced in the 
past session of Congress that embodied 
our objectives. A few simple changes 
would be made. 

Tariff changes would only be made 
if given individual rates could be shown 
to the satisfaction of the Tariff Com- 
mission to be too low and causing or 
threatening serious injury to domestic 
producers; or if export or import in- 
terests could demonstrate that individ- 
ual rates are higher than necessary. 

The Tariff Commission would hold 
hearings and make investigations as 
now, but its recommendations would go 
to Congress rather than to the Presi- 
dent. The Department of State would 
have the right to send a report to Con- 
gress for its consideration along with 
other factors. 

In this way the control over the tariff 
that has been usurped so deviously by 
the State Department would be broken 
and Congress would recapture its con- 
stitutional authority. Unless this is 
done all tariff legislation will be futile 
because it will be nullified by interna- 
tional procedures. You as wool growers 
might then just as well forget about 
electing men to the House and Senate, 
so far as the tariff is concerned, because 
they would be helpless. There would 
be no point in talking to them, sending 
them your complaints or asking their 
help. And, of course, as for going to 
Geneva itself, that is, to the new source 
of power—you would be voiceless for 
sure and completely ignored. 

That is not the way the Constitution- 
makers wanted things to be. So, let’s 
take the cartridge out of GATT and 
unload it. 


FINANCES 


(Continued from page 28.) 


money for a husband; miscellaneous 
income of $78.93; and ram. sale, 
$7,729.25, or a total of $55,795.25. 


This was an expensive year especially 
in Washington. I hope the accomplish. 
ments which should accrue in the fu. 
ture will justify the expenditure. The 
outgo was $79,449.13 or $23,653.88 more 
than the income. This condition had 
been recognized by the Executive Com. 
mittee, however, because an expenditure 
of $88,000 had been budgeted. Actual 


expense was 90 percent of the budget f 


estimate. 
A breakdown of expenses shows that 


your Association bore $26,638.71 of the 


Salt Lake office, organization and con- 
vention costs—$30,000 was budgeted. 
Washington work of your representatives 
and officers who submitted bills totaled 
$31,531.47 with some bills outstanding at 
the time of closing the books October 31 
1954—a total of $30,000 was budgeted for 
this work. Freight rate work budgeted 
for $5,000 took $4,063.40; lamb market- 
ing expense was $881.89; public lands 
$328.33; vibriosis $453.43 and miscella- 


neous $2,428.92. <A total of $8,000 was j 


budgeted for these items. The Associa- 
tion paid $18,122.98 to the publishing 
company for subscriptions. The publish- 
ing company paid expenses of $25,000, 
in addition to those shown above, and 
the American Wool Council paid $5,000 
of the Salt Lake office expense. Hovw- 
ever, the total expenditure of your Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association was 


$79,449.13 as indicated previously. The J 


cash available to your Association as of 
October 31, 1954, was $29,966.70. 


The State associations, lamb feeders 
and individuals contributed $21,391.20 


to the National’s Lamb Promotion and 7 


Research Program. Of this amount 
$2,338.42 has been’ spent, leaving 
$19,052.78 on hand as of October 31, 
1954. 


Statement of the Special Lamb Fund 
with the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board showed a balance of $24,302.10 as 
of November 1, 1953. Thanks to the sup- 
port of our commission firms and packer 
friends a total of $7,271.60 was collected 
during the year. Expenditures for lamb 
promotion material and for the F. R. 
Marshall memorial trophy to the high 


team on lamb judging at the 1953 Inter- © 


national Livestock Exposition totaled 


$1,745.57, leaving a a balance on hand § 


in the National Wool Growers Associa- 
tion special lamb fund of $29,828.13. I 
am in hopes that these funds can be used 
in connection with the special lamb pro- 
motion now being carried on and for 
prospective plans under consideration. 


The National Wool Grower 
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AGUOIRNG 


(Order your listing through the National Wool Growers Association Company, 414 Pacific 
National Life Building, Salt Lake City, 1, Utah) 


COLUMBIAS 


BRADFORD, MARK 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
DORNEY, C. W. 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
HANSON, MARK B. 
Spanish Fork, Utah 
LIND & SONS, ELMER 
Vernal, Utah 


MARKLEY & SON, J. P. 


Laramie, Wyoming, Rex Rte. 1 


MARQUISS & SONS, R. B. 
Gillette, Wyoming 
MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 
NORDAN, L. A. 
711 Ranch, Boerne, Texas 
PFISTER, JOSEPH 
Node, Wyoming 
ROBINSON, R. (BOB) 
767 East Sixth South 
Logan, Utah 
SHOWN, R. J. (BOB) 
Monte Vista, Colorado 
THOMAS, PETE 
Malad, Idaho 
YOUNG, CY 
St. Anthony, Idaho 


CROSSBREDS 


CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 


THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 


BROADMEAD FARMS 
Amity, Oregon 
ELKINGTON BROS. 
Idaho Falls, Idaho 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 
Junction City, Oregon 
JACOBS & SONS, CHAS. F. 


Box 19, Montrose, Colorado 


MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 


Anaconda, Montana 


OLSEN BROS. 


Spanish Fork, Utah 


POOLES’ MAGIC VALLEY 


HAMPSHIRES 
Rte. 3, Jerome, Idaho 


TEDMON LIVESTOCK 
Rte. 3, Ft. Collins, Colorado 


PANAMAS 


HORN, JOSEPH 


Rupert, Idaho 


LAIDLAW, FRED M. 


Muldoon, Idaho 


MEULEMAN & SONS, HARRY 


Rupert, Idaho, Rte. 1 


RICKS BROS. 
Rte. 1, Idaho Falls, Idaho 


RAMBOUILLETS 


BAGLEY, VOYLE 
Aurora, Utah 
BEAL & SONS, GEORGE L. 
Ephraim, Utah 
BEAL, DR. JOHN H. 
Cedar City, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, F. R. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CHRISTENSEN & SONS, S. E. 
Ephraim, Utah 
CUNNINGHAM SHEEP CO. 
Pendleton, Oregon 
HANSEN, WYNN S. 
Collinston, Utah 
KELSTROM RANCH 
Freda, North Dakota 


J. K. MADSEN RAMBOUILLET FARM, 


Inc. 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
NIELSON SHEEP CO. 
Ephraim, Utah 
OLSEN, CLIFFORD 
Ephraim, Utah 
THE PAULY RANCH 
Deer Lodge, Montana 
PFISTER & SONS, THOS. 
Node, Wyoming 


ROMELDALES 


FRANCKE, R. O. 


6719 Burnside Road 
Sebastapol, California 


SPENCER, A. T. 


Rte. 1, Box 12 
Wilton, Sacramento Co., Calif. 


SUFFOLKS 


BECKER, M. W. 

Rupert, Idaho 
BURTON, T. B. 

Cambridge, Idaho 
CURRY, S. E. 

Plainview, Texas 
FOX, FLOYD T. 

Silverton, Oregon 
FULLMER BROS. 

Star Route, Menan, Idaho 
GRENVILLE, ARTHUR C. B. 

Morrin, Alta., Canada 
HALL, WILLIAM C. 

Falkland, B. C., Canada 
HUBBARD, WALTER P. 

Junction City, Oregon 
JENKINS, ALLAN 

Newton, Utah 
LAIDLAW, FRED M. 

Muldoon, Idaho 
MAYFIELD, CHAS. W. 

Riverdale Farms, Sherman, Ill. 
MOON, MYRTHEN N. 

Springville, Utah 
OLSEN BROS. 

Spanish Fork, Utah 
PEMBROOK, RALPH 

Big Lake, Texas 
VASSAR, ERVIN E. 

Dixon, California 
WANKIER, FARRELL T. 

Levan, Utah 
WARRICK & SON, ROY B. 

Oskaloosa, lowa 


TARGHEES 


HUGHES LIVESTOCK CO., INC. 
Stanford, Montana 

MT. HAGGIN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Anaconda, Montana 

SIEBEN LIVESTOCK CO. 
Helena, Montana 
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Around the Range Country gives our readers a chance to express their opinions 


about anything pertaining to the industry or about life in general. 


In offering 


this space for free expression of thought, the National Wool Grower assumes 


no responsibility for any statement made. 


The statement about range and 


pasture conditions is taken from the U. S. Weather Bureau report for the week 
ending December 20, 1954. 





PASTURES 


The weather generally favored the 
growth of forage crops, pastures, and 
ranges in California, and pastures 
are still furnishing adequate feed 
in other Pacific coastal regions. 
Ranges are open in Montana except 
on higher elevations in the south- 
western section. In the southern and 
some central portions of this State 
and southward over the Rockies, 
ranges are short and in some areas 
much below normal. The pasture sit- 
uation is critical in the southern 
Great Plains. Supplemental feeding 
of livestock is widespread. Scant 
grass is available in Texas and that 
has become unpalatable by the dust 
coat. In eastern New Mexico some 
small grains are being pastured, but 
they are becoming quite short. The 
stock water shortage is also serious 
in Oklahoma. Livestock in this State 
are in fair to good condition where 
supplemental feed is adequate, but 
are generally poor where feed is lim- 
ited. The open weather in most 
northern portions of the country has 
been very favorable for livestock 
which are grazing on mostly good 
pastures and cornstalk fields. In the 
Southeast pastures are improving 
since the rains, but growth is slow, 
due to the cold weather. In northern 
and central Florida pastures sus- 
tained considerable frost-burn. 











ARIZONA 


Glendale, Maricopa County 
December 20, 1954 


Coyotes are quite active in some parts 
of Arizona. 

It has been warm and dry here during 
the past two weeks. We had one frosty 
spell, but feed on the winter range is in 
good condition. We haven’t started our 
supplemental feeding program, but we 
will feed on alfalfa and grain pasture 
later on. Hay is selling for $30 per ton 
baled. 

Sheep flocks are in good shape. We 
have had quite a bit of trouble with fly 
strikes. 
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We held over about the same number 
of ewe lambs this year as last. We 
bought a few more bred ewes to go 
with our flock. Breeding season here 
is in June, July and August. 

We are feeding about 600 lambs this 
winter. 

There are not enough herders here. 

—Sinnott & Gibson 


Litchfield Park, Maricopa County 
November 20, 1954 


A number of sheepmen here have 
bought a few more sheep, but these 
sheep were already here. They only 
changed hands. 

We have about 10,000 more lambs on 
feed this year than last. 

Most ranges here are in cattlemen’s 
hands and are too high for sheepmen 
to buy or to run sheep on. If ranges 
were to drop in price in proportion to 
prices of livestock, then I think there 
would be a big move in sheep popula- 
tion. 

Another thing that would aid the 
sheepman would be if he could get a 
long-term loan on the National Forest 
ranges as he can on private and leased 
lands. 

—M. P. Espil 


Phoenix, Maricopa County 
December 20, 1954 


Feed is good on our range country 
because of the good summer rains. Rain 
is badly needed at present, for stock 
water is in low supplies in some areas. 

Alfalfa hay is selling for $35 per ton 
baled. We have done no supplemental 
feeding here yet. Later on we'll feed 
shelled corn and alfalfa pellets. 

There are about the same number of 
bred ewes and ewe lambs in our flocks 
this year as last. Sheep are in good con- 
dition. 

Breeding season here is in September 
and October for February and March 
lambing. 

—Mrs. Hattie M. Lockett 


COLORADO 


Hotchkiss, Delta County 
December 20, 1954 


There are from eight to 20 inches of 
snow on the winter range. Overall, this 


is just about right, and the range is in 
good condition, as are sheep flocks. 

We are feeding from 14 percent to 22 
percent protein with high percentage 
carbohydrates. Alfalfa hay is selling at 
$25 per ton loose. 

There are about 10 percent fewer ewe 
lambs being carried over this year than 
there were last. Also fewer ewes have 
been bred. 


We lamb here from March 10 to May 
15. 


In recent sales of yearling ewes, some 
Columbias sold at $25. 
The herder situation is fair to poor. 
I feel that NWGA Secretary “Casey” 
Jones is doing a fine job. 
—E. Claire Hotchkiss 


Hotchkiss, Delta County 
December 17, 1954 


Sheep flocks are in very good shape 
at this time. We had a good storm with- 
in the past few weeks which left from 
one foot to 18 inches of snow covering. 
It has been very cold here. 


We have started our supplemental 
feeding program. Baled hay is selling 
for $25 per ton. 


We are carrying over about the same 
number of ewe lambs and our breeding 
flock is about the same size as last. 
Breeding season here is from October 
to December. 


In some locations there are more 
coyotes this year than usual. In other 
sections no increase is noted. 

Some whitefaced crossbred yearling 
ewes recently sold at $25 per head. The 
herder situation is fair. 

—Enos T. Hotchkiss 


IDAHO 


Howe, Butte County 
November 15, 1954 


Breeding season here starts on Octo- 
ber 9. There are about the same num- 
ber of ewe lambs and bred ewes in our 
flocks this year as there were last. 

We have had dry weather here for the 
past few weeks, but sheep flocks are in 
good shape. 

Baled hay is selling for $20 per ton. 


The National Wool Grower 
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We feed 16 percent pellets as a winter 

concentrate. This costs us $62 per ton. 
Fine-wooled yearling ewes recently 

sold at $20 per head. 

—Ralph Blessenger 


Rupert, Minidoka County 
December 20, 1954 


Coyotes are getting to be a serious 
problem in this area. We had trouble 
with them all summer, and they are a 
serious threat to the sheepmen. 


The herder situation is improving 
somewhat. There are some new, young 
herders coming into the business. 

The dry summer we had here isn’t 
helping range conditions at the present 
time. A cold spell set in within the last 
two weeks, and it is still here. Our 
sheep are still on beet top pasture. 

Hay has been selling at $20 per ton, 
either loose or baled. Corn and oats 
are all we feed in the winter besides 
hay. 

Most sheep flocks are in good shape. 
There are about the same number of 
ewe lambs in our flock this year as 
last; however, we have fewer bred ewes. 
Sheep numbers are decreasing in this 
area. 

Breeding season starts on September 
18, and lambing begins around the first 
of February. 

Some crossbred whitefaced yearling 
ewes sold in this area recently from $21 
to $25 per head. 

—Victor Bollar 


MONTANA 


Glendive, Dawson County 
December 20, 1954 


There are a few more bred ewes in 
this area, as more farmers are raising 
sheep. About the same number of ewe 
lambs were retained this year as last. 

There are very few coyotes in this re- 
gion at present. Poisoning with 1080 
has kept their numbers down. 

The winter range is:in good condition. 
We have had very little cold weather 
here. 

As yet we have done no supplemental 
feeding. Alfalfa hay is selling for $15 
per ton loose. We feed mostly oats in 
the winter, with some barley around 
the first of February. 

Sheep flocks here are in good condi- 
tion. It has been very good grazing 
weather. 

—Vern Osterloth 


NEBRASKA 


Lyman, Scotts Bluff County 
December 20, 1954 


Forage on the winter range is in 
short supply. Alfalfa hay is selling at 
$16 per ton, loose, in this area. We 
have started our supplemental feeding 
program. We are feeding cake. 


January, 1955 





There are fewer ewe lambs being car- 

ried over in our flocks this year than 

last, and there are also fewer bred 

ewes. Breeding season here is in 

August. 

We use very few herders in this area. 
—Harold Lippincott 


NEVADA 


Ely, White Pine County 
December 22, 1954 


We didn’t keep any ewe lambs this 
year. There are about 75 percent of 
the bred ewes in our flock this year that 
there were last. We had to cut our 
numbers because of the low feed supply. 

There is no forage on the winter 
range. We had a fair storm not too long 
ago, followed by moderate weather. We 
are feeding 28 percent cottonseed pel- 
lets. Loose alfalfa hay is selling for $25 
per ton. 

Sheep flocks here are in fairly good 
condition. 

There are very few coyotes left in 
this part of the country. We leave our 
sheep out without worrying about them. 
All the coyotes will disappear before 
spring. 

We don’t use herders here anymore. 

—Beatrice Halstead 


Reno, Washoe County 
December 19, 1954 


I am not a sheep owner any longer, 
but I do inspect sheep in the western 
half of Nevada for the State Sheep 
Commission. My brother and I used 
to be in the sheep business in Eureka 
and White Pine counties. We sold out 
after 35 years on April 1, 1943. 

Range conditions here, as a whole, 
are very poor. We had a good rain in 
western Nevada and a light snow in the 
north and the east sections of the State 
within the past two weeks. Very little 
supplemental feeding has been done as 
yet. 

Most fall baled hay in Nevada is sell- 
ing at not less than $25 per ton. In the 
winter corn or cottonseed pellets are 
largely fed in Nevada. 

Most herds here look fairly good but 
not as good as a year ago. There are at 
least five percent fewer bred ewes in 
most flocks this year compared to last. 
Fewer ewe lambs are being carried over 
too. In western Nevada, most ewes are 
bred to lamb in March and April, while 
in the eastern part of the State ewes 
are bred to lamb in April and May. 

There are about 7,000 lambs being fed 
out at Lovelock, and some are being 
fed in the Fallon area. Not many lambs 
are fed in Nevada nowadays. 

Some fine-wooled yearling ewes sold 
at $22 per head in September. 

Good herders are hard to get in Ne- 
vada. There just doesn’t seem to be 
enough herders any more. 





lf you use... 


PAPER WOOL TWINE 


get our prices! 
Test free samples! 


See why 


AMERICAN 
WOOL TWINE 


has more REPEAT customers 


It costs NOTHING to get the facts. 
Drop a card now to... 


AMERICAN CORDAGE CO. 
314 Straight 








Grand Rapids, Mich. 


9 YEARS BETTER SERVICE 


Coyotes are again on the increase in 
this area. Cats, too, are getting very 
bad. 





—wWalter Handley 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Bantry, McHenry County 
December 13, 1954 


I have tried a number of sheep maga- 
zines and farm papers, but the NATIONAL 
WooL GROWER is by far the best. We 
have a chance to find out what the other 
people get for their wool and lambs. We 
also find out how the problems facing 
us today are handled by others. 

—G. R. Garmant 


OREGON 


Long Creek, Grant County 
December 22, 1954 


We are feeding some lambs on the 
range this winter. We have about 1,000 
head more bred ewes in our flock this 
year; kept the same number of ewe 
lambs for replacements as in 1953. 

Breeding season here starts Novem- 
ber 7. 

The herder situation isn’t very good. 
Good ones are hard to get. 


Trappers have been working diligent- 
ly trying to poison coyotes, but there 
haven’t been too many kills. 

We have had good weather here for 
the past few weeks, and we’ve had to 
do little supplemental feeding. Wild 
hay, grain, alfalfa hay, and cottonseed 
cubes are what we feed. Alfalfa hay is 
selling for $20 per ton loose. 

Sheep flocks are in pretty good shape 
here. 

—H. M. Hansen and Son 
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TEXAS 


Eden, Concho County 
December 20, 1954 


All our land is under fence, and we 
have no herder problem. 

Forage on the winter range is very 
poor. It has been fair and mild here 
during the past couple of weeks. Sup- 
plemental feeding has been done here 
nine out of the last 12 months. We self- 
feed a mixture of maize, oats, meal and 
molasses, and salt. Alfalfa hay is 
selling for from $40 to $50 per ton. 

Sheep flocks are in good condition in 
sections where they are fed. 

There have been no ewe lambs to 
speak of carried over in the past two 
or three years. Last year there were 
1,400 ewes bred in our flock compared 
to about 800 this year. As a rule, breed- 
ing season here is from October 15 to 
November 15. 

A few fine-wooled yearling ewes re- 
cently sold for from $12 to $16 per head. 

—Eldon Hutchinson 


WASHINGTON 


Hooper, Whitman County 
December 21, 1954 


It has been cold and frosty here for 
the past few weeks. Alfalfa hay is sell- 
ing for $25 per ton. 

There are more coyotes here now 
than usual. 

We have no sheep at the present time. 

—Donald L. Allison 
J. W. Richardson, Inc. 


Outlook, Yakima County 
December 20, 1954 


We run a farm flock of 500 ewes in 
the Yakima Valley. There are the same 
number of bred ewes and ewe lambs 
in our flocks this year as last. 

Breeding season here is from Sep- 
tember 1 to October 15. 

Forage on the winter range is in good 
condition. We have done no supple- 
mental feeding as yet. Temperatures 
here in the past couple of weeks have 
run from 15 to 40 degrees. 

Loose hay is selling for $25 per ton. 
We feed Morea and beet pulp in the 
winter. 

Sheep ficcks are in good condition in 
this valley. 

—John A. McMinimee 


WYOMING 


Colony, Crook County 
December 20, 1954 


The herder situation here becomes 
gradually worse. Most sheep in this 
area are now run in pastures. 

Coyotes are becoming more numerous. 

There has been some increase in the 
number of ewe lambs carried over and 
the number of bred ewes in our flock 
this year compared to last. Most of our 
ewes are bred for April lambing. 
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Forage on the winter range is fair 
to good. We have had excellent weather 
here. 

There is not much alfalfa sold in this 
area. Some wild hay has sold for $20 
per ton baled. As yet we have done no 
supplemental feeding, and sheep flocks 
look good. Later we will feed 40 per- 
cent Lincoy and General Mills’ 16 per- 
cent corn and cake. 

Recent sales of fine-wooled yearling 
ewes were made at from $20 to $23 per 
head. Some whitefaced crossbred year- 
ling ewes sold from $20 to $25 per head. 

—James I. Newland 


Laramie, Albany County 
December 17, 1954 


I would like to subscribe to the Na- 
TIONAL WOOL GROWER so that I can re- 
ceive my own copy every month. Also 
will you please send me one copy of each 
issue since January, 1954. In my work 
I am constantly obliged to refer to the 
files of your magazine, and it would fa- 
cilitate my work if I had copies in my 
own office. 

—Alexander Johnston 
Wool Specialist, 
University of Wyoming 


Veteran, Goshen County 
December 18, 1954 


This is an irrigated community, with 
mostly small farm flocks. 

We’ve had good weather up until the 
last three or four days when high winds 
started. We’ve been feeding our small 
flock beet tops and hay. Hay is selling 
from $18 to $20 per ton loose. After the 
first of the year we will start feeding 
our sheep corn silage. During lambing 
we feed beet pulp and rolled barley. 

Sheep flocks are in good shape in this 
area. 

We turned five bucks in with 150 ewes 
on September 5. 

We are feeding no lambs this winter. 
We sold 179 lambs a while back, and 
we have 45 to sell right away. 

There are no coyotes here, since the 
Government poisoned them all a few 
years back. 

—Dewey E. Langwell 


SUFFOLKS 


SUFFOLK RAMS ARE EXCELLENT FOR CROSSBREEDING 





SUFFOLK LAMBS GROW RAPIDLY—HAVE MORE WEIGHT 
AT MARKET TIME 


SUFFOLK LAMBS HAVE AN EXCELLENT CARCASS 


FEEDERS AND PACKERS LIKE SUFFOLK LAMBS 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
THE AMERICAN SUFFOLK SHEEP SOCIETY 
C. W. Hickman Secretary Treasurer. 
Moscow. laaho 


Recognized by the Canadian National Livestock Records 





In Memoriam 


J. ELMER BROCK 


Elmer Brock, 72, nationally known 

¢ cattleman and president of the Nat- 

ural Resources Board, died December 6 

in Buffalo, Wyoming, after suffering a 
heart attack. 

Mr. Brock’s service to the livestock 
industry includes a long list of local, 
State and national offices in cattlemen’s 
groups. 

He was a past president of the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association, 
a past president of the Wyoming Stock- 
growers Association, and was president 
of the Brock Livestock Company at the 
time of his death. 


JAMES K. FOX 


AMES K. Fox, an officer of the North- 

west Livestock Production Credit 
Association since its organization, died 
in Portland, Oregon, on November 17. 
Mr. Fox was secretary-treasurer of the 
organization at the time of his death. 
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YOU KNOW 


WHAT EXTRA HANDLING OF SHEEP MEANS! 


Now! Prolonged 
penicillin action 
lasts 5 days! 





@ Inject fast-acting, long-lasting 
BICILLIN FORTIFIED at first signs of dis- 
eases responding to penicillin. BICILLIN 
(new, long-lasting form of penicillin) 
maintains prolonged blood levels. The 
procaine penicillin in BICILLIN FORTIFIED 
gives immediate high levels to fight acute 
infections fast. 


@ BIcILLIN FortTIFIED is highly effective 
in pneumonia and other respiratory in- 


fections, overeating disease, skin and Wyeth 


wound infections. Supplied: Vials of 10 cc. and 50 cc.: 
150,000 units of procaine penicillin ® 


@ BIciLuN FortiFiepD has proved its and 150,000 units of Bicillin per cc. Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
value to sheepmen all over the country for 
the prevention of shipping fever. 














AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DRUGGIST OR OTHER ANIMAL HEALTH PRODUCTS SUPPLIER 











... And among those New Year Resolutions, resolve now to produce the 
best wool clip and the best lamb crop possible. 


Remember .. . production of premium wool clips and lamb crops means 


higher incentive payments under the National Wool Act, operative during 
the next four years. 


... And to eTow the best wool clips and the best lamb crops, remember... 


\TIONAL RAM SALE 


3 JOLISEUM — OGDEN, UTAH 
AUGUST 18 - 19, 1955 


Sale Under Management National Wool Growers Ass’n 








